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The Reverend Father Arthur A. Barth, 
Superintendent of Education 
of the Diocese of Wichita 


“Good Reading” 


2TOWS 


in Kansas 


Have you wondered how to create more interest in better 
reading? Here Father Barth tells of a plan which is 


working in has diocese! 


“As Superintendent of Education of 
the Diocese of Wichita, I am con- 
vinced that there must be continuing 
effort on the part of both teachers 
and priests to instill in all young 
people of today an appreciation of 
good reading, particularly while they 
are of school age. Furthermore, 
every attempt must be made to pro- 
vide, in the homes of students, pub- 
lications of outstanding quality such 
as magazines and books which will 
complement what is being taught in 
the school. 

“For several years the Catholic 
Digest National Catholic Decency 


in Reading Program has been of 
particular value as an aid in teach- 
ing students appreciation for Catho- 
lic and good general interest maga- 
zines, as well. The office of the 
diocesan superintendent of educa- 
tion has repeatedly recommended 
to pastors, priests and parents this 
after school program for the exten- 
sion of good reading. Through the 
Catholic Digest Program millions 
of copies of selected publications 
have made their way into thousands 
of homes, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic.” 


May we suggest that good reading is an important reason 
for obtaining complete details now! Write Catholic 
Digest, Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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HE AcADEMy Award honors 
last spring provided a fairly 
accurate commentary on the 
present state of motion pictures. 
While the winning film, “The 
Apartment,” was an amusing 
comedy of low moral tone, it 
was far from being a great mo- 
tion picture. There has seldom 
been a weaker film chosen and 
yet it probably was as well done 
as any film made during the year. 
Elizabeth Taylor won the a- 
ward for best actress and Bert 
Lancaster the Oscar for best ac- 
tor and once again the honors 
tell you something about the year. 
Elizabeth Taylor is talented but 
not that talented; Bert Lancaster 
gave a vigorous performance in 
the role of an unscrupulous evan- 
gelist but it hardly deserved to be 
ranked among the great perfor- 
mances of the screen. 


Little Boys Are 


Making Motion Pictures 


By Dale Francis 


The plain truth is that pictures 
aren't better than ever, they are 
much worse than ever. A great 
part of the difficulty lies in the 
adolescent attitude producers and 
directors have towards what con- 
stitutes an adult film. In a very 
real sense, all three of the films 
honored by Oscars were imma- 
ture. “Elmer Gentry,” for exam- 
ple, never was a top rate novel 
and Sinclair Lewis didn’t con- 
sider it so. But it was better than 
the story that came to the screen, 
a story that had all the percep- 
tion of a college sophomore’s 
diatribe against religion. 

The trouble is little boys are 


making motion pictures. 


Ir was coop Gary Cooper was 
honored at the Academy Award 
presentations. His closeness to 
death reminded many of his 
friends of his outstanding quali- 
ties. 

Gary Cooper never had much 
versatility as an actor; his range 
of characterization was small. But 
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within his range he was a 
an actor of integrity and su 
stance. He made the characters 
he portrayed come alive, come 
alive probably more as Gary 
Cooper but still alive. 

There are not many of the 

eat film personalities left. One 
G one we are losing them. But 
Gary Coo belonged 
them, he made for himse 
a lasting place in the history of 
motion pictures. 


MARIAN JorDAN is dead. This 
has far less meaning to the mil- 
lions of radio listeners than to 
say Molly of Fibber McGee and 
Molly has died. 

Fibber McGee and Molly were 
among the giants of radio. Just 
as Correll and Gosden will for- 
ever be better known as Amos 
and Andy, so will Jim and Marian 
Jordan best remembered as 
Fibber McGee and Molly. 

They had the nation laughing 
and they did it without ever a 
blue line spoken. Their humor 
was wholesome and the sort that 
made millions of people feel as 
if Fibber and Molly were not 
just entertainers but neighbors. 

Now that Molly is gone, the 
victim of cancer, millions of those 
who feel like neighbors will con- 
tinue to remember Fibber and 
Molly in their prayers. Old friends 
like these we'll never forget. 


Variety, which is sometimes 
referred to as the Bible of show 


business, carried an article not 
long ago that was given a ban- 
ner headline, “Rise of the Catho- 
lic Critic.” 

The article was written as a 
review of a book by Father Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J., and Frank 
Getlein, “Movies, Morals and Art.” 
The book, third in a group of 
excellent Catholic books on the 
same general subject, received 
top praise from the Variety cri- 
tic. 

But the article also pays some 
attention to the fact that Catho- 
lic motion picture critics are 
gaining more and more serious 
attention. It is a natural develop- 
ment for certainly Catholics 
should have a serious interest in 
what is good in the field of en- 
tertainment. 

William Mooring was a kind of 
pioneer motion picture critic for 
Catholic papers. Hollywood-based 
and the possessor of a background 
of experience in films, Mr. Moor- 
ing combined a thorough knowl- 
edge of motion pictures with an 
excellent Catholic background. 
His column, syndicated in many 
Catholic , has for a long 

Philip Hartung of Commonweal 
and Moira Walsh of America 
have written for smaller audiences 
but their critical opinions have 
been closely followed within the 
entertainment industry. 

When Our Sunday Visitor be- 
gan an entertainment column, it 


opened the way to reach into 
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nearly a million homes every 
week. Written at first by the au- 
thor of this column, it reached 
its peak importance under John 
E. Fitzgerald, who brought a com- 
bined knowledge of theology and 
theater to the task. The result 
was that two years ago the 
Screen Producers Guild honored 
him as the outstanding critic of 
the year. 

The rise of the Catholic critic 
is indeed a fact. It has come at 
the very time it is most necessary 
for solid guidance from men who 
are able to view works of art in 
their whole meaning. 


“Days oF Thrills and Laughter” 
is another in the Robert Young- 
son series of sequences from si- 
lent films. It makes for an enjoy- 
able evening of entertainment for 
those who like to renew the 


thrills of yesterday or for those 
who want to see what thrilled 
audiences a couple of generations 
ago. 

™ Fairbanks had a dash 
about him that has never quiet 
been equalled; Houdini belongs 
to a glamorous past that makes 
him an almost legendary figure; 
Pearl White was the girl most 
often saved in many an exciting 
serial — and all are seen here in 
typical sequences. 

There are laughs, too — from 
Charlie Chaplin, Charlie Chase, 
Harry Langdon, Ben Turpin, Fat- 
ty Arbuckle and many other old 
favorites. 

It 1s LATE in coming but it is 
good to see serious tribute paid 
to Laurel and Hardy. Back in 
the days when they were making 
a dozen films a year, critics ig- 
nored them. They were funny 
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men for children but adults were 
more concerned with more seri- 
ous comics. 

But, while they made films so 
often that some of the situations 
are repetitious, Laurel and Hardy 
were always comedians of great 
talent. The honors paid to them 
now have come too late for Babe 
Hardy but sad faced Stan Laurel 
is still around to hear the late 
applause. 


“PETE AND Gladys” was a short- 
lived TV situation comedy and 
perhaps it would be worthwhile 
to determine just why it didn’t 
click. 

Harry Morgan, who I insist is 
one of the finest actors in the 
business, had almost stolen that 
pleasantly innocuous “December 
Bride” series. 

While we never saw Gladys in 
the “December Bride” series, we 
apes an idea of what she was 
ike through the conversations of 
Pete. 

So when “Pete and Gladys” 
started, millions of viewers al- 
ready had home-made concepts 


of Gladys. What they discovered 
was a Gladys quite different from 
that created in the dialogue from 
“December Bride.” The new pro- 
gram was a kind of imitation “I 
Love Lucy” and even if it had 
been well done it would have dis- 
appointed because it wasn’t what 
viewers were expecting. 
Chances are that had the script 
been made to conform to the ad- 
vance concept created on “Decem- 
ber Bride,” had Gladys been a 
little less attractive, a little less 
vivacious, the series might have 


clicked. 


Movies on Communism are be- 
ing shown in many parish halls 
these days. I recommend most 
highly an excellent film strip with 
sound accompaniment, “The Ad- 
vance of Communism,” which can 
be bought from Impact Press, 
260 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2, 
Minn., for $22.50. 

This was carefully made under 
Catholic auspices and it would 
be a worthwhile parish purchase 
for showing to various parish so- 
cieties and within the community. 
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JANIE, A FIRST grader, was excitedly telling her teacher all about 
her brand-new baby brother. “Now,” she added, “I’ve got seven broth- 


ers and three sisters.” 


“That's lovely, Janie,” said the teacher, “But a big family like that 


must be very expensive.” 


“Oh, no,” objected little Janie quickly. “You see, we don’t buy 


them, we raise them ourselves.”—Precious Blood Messenger 
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Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


be wak necessity forces 


America to dress large 
numbers of its youth in 
military khaki, green or blue. The 
nation’s parents accept this ne- 
cessity, but not without some anx- 
iety. In a cold war situation the 
danger of physical harm from 
military service may be remote, 
but the danger of moral harm re- 
mains disturbingly present. No 
parent can see his son off to 
camp without a twinge of uneasi- 
ness about his moral welfare. 
Despite his new uniform and 
his military bearing, the service 
recruit is still a youngster being 
whisked away from the counsel 


YOUR SON'S 
MORALS IN 


MILITARY, 


Rev. James F. Doyle 
Chaplain, U.S. Navy 


The real battle for protecting and 
developing moral responsibility 
among servicemen begins long 
before a man is ready to don a 
uniform 


of parents and the sheltering re- 
straint of home and community. 
His personality and character are 
not yet complete. Any parent 
must worry about what will hap- 
pen to him in barracks life where 
not all are pure and wholesome 
— where it is certainly not easy 
and often impossible to avoid bad 
company. 


St. Messenger (April, Franciscan Fathers, 
6 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The moral and spiritual welfare 
of young servicemen is an urgent 
and serious problem facing our 
nation, compelled as it is in this 
era of the cold war to keep large 
portions of its youth in uniform. 
Parents are fully justified in de- 
manding that the military give 
serious attention to the protection 
of their moral health. 

Contrary to what some parents 
may think, the Armed Forces 
readily accept this responsibility 
and work hard to maintain and 
develop proper and effective mor- 
al safeguards for the man in serv- 
ice. Much more than many real- 
ize, the top leaders in our serv- 
ices want to return their young 
charges to civilian life in even 
better moral condition than they 
received them. 

Unquestionably, the problem 
of maintaining moral standards 
at a high level in the Armed Serv- 
ices is gargantuan in scope. Mili- 
tary life is heir to every kind of 
moral hazard, beginning with the 
incessant activities of those com- 
mercializing in moral degradation 
and ending with the more passive 
but equally troublesome dangers 
of loneliness and sheer boredom. 
In coming to grips with its moral 
problem the military leadership 
of our country has concentrated 
its attack on the twin fronts of 
moral protection and character 
education, thereby creating the 
two prongs of a pincer movement 
in which they hope to squeeze 
out and annihilate every serious 


enemy to the morals of our serv- 
icemen. 

The protection of moral stand- 
ards is by no means a program 
new to the services. What is new, 
however, is the movement to en- 
courage in every military com- 
mand the formation of a Council 
for the Protection of Moral Stand- 
ards through which commanding 
officers will be able to coordinate 
the efforts of those subordinate 
officers who, up to now, have 
been individually concerned with 
one or another of the various 
facets of the over-all moral prob- 
lem. 

Forming such officers as the 
chaplain, the doctor, the recrea- 
tional officer, the legal officer, 
the education officer, and the 
provost marshal into a council 
which will meet regularly to dis- 
cuss and recommend action on 
moral problems brings the com- 
manding officer the benefits ob- 
vious in having the top minds of 
his command give major consid- 
eration to matters which affect 
personnel and their families as 
people, irrespective of their mili- 
tary positions. 

The focus of these councils is 
moral and spiritual. They tackle 
problems of discipline, disorderly 
conduct, drunkenness, theft, ven- 
ereal disease, the availability of 
recreational and religious facil- 
ities both on and off the base, 
family care programs, maladjust- 
ments in the service, and the con- 
structive use of leisure time. No 
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miracles, of course, can come 
from the mere formation of such 
councils. But the very minimum 
result must be an awakened inter- 
est in moral problems and sym- 
pathy for the present-day move- 
ment to create the most favorable 
moral climate possible in a mili- 
tary situation. 

A second and more positive 
approach being taken by the 
services toward the solution of 
their moral troubles is the im- 
plementation of a training pro- 
gram in Character Education. 
Living at such close quarters and 
in an association where a man’s 
very life may depend on the in- 
tegrity of his service “buddies,” 
every serviceman has the right to 
know that his military associates 
have been instructed in the prin- 
ciples of honesty, property rights, 
truth, patriotism, loyalty, and the 
other basic virtues. The Armed 
Forces therefore have jumped 
with both feet into a program of 
Character Education which is at- 
tempting to build in each service- 
man the conviction that the vir- 
tues needed for success and hap- 
piness in military life are pre- 
cisely the same virtues that form 
the foundation of a moral and re- 
ligious life. 

Under the Character Education 
program young servicemen are 
given repeated instruction in bas- 
ic moral values. The method of 
instruction usually takes the form 
of a group-discussion and topics 
range anywhere from “Dating in 


the Far East” to the value to be 
found in “Minding Your Own 
Business.” 

This program of character 
building is not intended to be 
confined to the formal atmos- 
phere of a lecture or discussion 
group. Officers in our Armed 
Forces have been “given the 
word” that it is their duty as mili- 
tary leaders to counsel and advise 
individual personnel in the avoid- 
ance and alleviation of moral 
and personal problems. Such 
private counselling is considered 
one of the most effective means 
of establishing in the mind of a 
young man the knowledge that 
he is a moral and spiritual being 
worthy of individual recognition 
and all reasonable assistance. 

The military leaders respon- 
sible for this program have made 
it clear that the service has no 
place for officers who do not be- 
lieve and live these principles. In 
a recent speech, Arleigh Burke, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, 
made the Navy's position quite 
strong when he said: “It is only 
when men become fully aware of 
their moral responsibilities and 
motivated to carry them out that 
we can have the integrity and de- 
pendability necessary to accom- 
plish our Navy mission. The old 
fashioned home-spun virtues of 
honesty, loyalty, decency, fidel- 
ity, patriotism, justice—these are 
needed in a responsible, well-dis- 
ciplined Naval Establishment.” 

Our Armed Forces today have 
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the finest program of moral and 
spiritual guidance in the history 
of the world’s armies. Many re- 
sponsible religious and civic lead- 
ers, noting the work being done 
in training our young men, have 
concluded that the moral and re- 
ligious standards set by the serv- 
ices are not one wit lower than 
those in civilian life. Well filled 
chapels, busy snack shacks, ser- 
vicemen golfing, swimming, work- 
ing at hobbycrafts, reading in li- 
braries — these are sights that 
greet the visitor to any of our 
military installations. In report- 
ing to his home church, a former 
Chief of Air Force Chaplains was 
able to state that everything 
about the Armed Forces today 
tends to strengthen rather than 
weaken a man’s character. In- 
deed, many veterans of our 
Armed Forces will tell you that 
they experienced a definite moral 
regeneration as a result of their 
time in service. 

The military, of course, does 
have its full share of moral de- 
generates. Nor does anyone think 
that a program of moral protec- 
tion and education is the com- 
plete answer. But is it fair to 
seek the cause of the service's 
moral wash-outs solely in the mil- 
itary household? If a young man 
lapses morally while in uniform, 
may not the real cause lie else- 
where? 

The Armed Forces must enlist 
a cross section of American youth. 
What does this cross section bring 
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them? Statistics show that very 
soon one out of every five boys 
reaching military age will have 
some sort of a police record. 
Crime among our young people 
has reached an all-time high. In 
1957 alone, a total of 253,818 
children under 18 were arrested 
on criminal charges. Some 133 
children were charged with mur- 
der. Persons under 21 were in- 
volved in 23,472 auto thefts, 34,- 
974 burglaries, 16,245 liquor of- 
fenses. Our newspapers daily are 
attesting that young people are 
often guilty of worse cruelty, 
more unimaginable crimes than 
hardened adult criminals. Van- 
dalism in the schools, savage 
“rumbles” between rival gangs, 
and increasing venereal infection 
among teenagers have forced 
many of our major cities to take 
up the elimination of juvenile de- 
linquency as their number one 
project. 

Much moral delinquency then 
already exists among the raw ma- 
terial with which the Armed Serv- 
ices must work. Can the military 
honestly be blamed for moral 
breakdowns which can be traced 
to personal irresponsibility that 
began in the home, school, and 
the civilian community? There is 
a very true sense in which moral 
responsibility in the Armed Forc- 
es lies outside the control of the 
military. For if young people 
grow up ignorant of the Ten 
Commandments, lacking in re- 


spect for the rights and property 
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of others and untrained in the 
most elementary self-disciplines, 
there is little reason to expect the 
service to be able to promote in 
them a sense of moral respons- 
ibility. 

The real battle for protecting 
and developing moral respons- 
ibility among servicemen begins 
long before a man is ready to don 
a uniform. To lay too much em- 
phasis on military service itself as 
an occasion of moral irresponsi- 
bility is to forget that every walk 
of life has its moral hazards. Un- 
doubtedly military life presents 
special hazards, but are they real- 
ly that dangerous to the young 
man who from his earliest years 
has been trained to conduct him- 
self properly? 

That is why our top military 
leadership has been urgent in ap- 
pealing to the parents, teachers, 
clergymen and other civilian men- 
tors of our youth to build up in 
them the strong moral fibre 
which alone sustains a man in 
times of spiritual peril. Every 
man must sooner or later run in- 
to temptation; but no man need 
fall into temptation, however 
strong. To make the Armed Forc- 
es the goat for every moral fail- 
ure now wearing a uniform is to 
ignore the plain truth as express- 
ed by the learned Cardinal New- 
man: “We cannot possibly keep 
them from plunging into the 
world, with all its ways and prin- 
ciples and maxims, when their 
time comes; but we can prepare 
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them against what is inevitable.” 

The kind of preparation neces- 
sary to build strong character in 
young men is not done overnight. 
It begins with his earliest years 
in the home where he learns and 
practices the common principles 
of honesty, decency, and consid- 
eration for others. It follows him 
into the school and the church 
where self-discipline should take 
root in the soil of love of God 
and country. By the time any 
young man is ready to step out 
on his own, he should have well- 
formed convictions on drinking, 
dating, and working that will 
guarantee his living a sober, 
chaste, and industrious life 
wherever he goes and whatever 
comes his way. Such a young man 
will find good companions as eas- 
ily as another might gravitate in- 
to bad company. He will be no 
stranger to chapel services. The 
recreation hall and not the local 
tavern will be his off-duty stamp- 
ing ground. 

Sending a son off to military 
service is always a heart-rending 
parental experience. It need nev- 
er be heart-breaking. Every par- 
ent can find comfort in the words 
addressed by Cardinal Spellman 
to a Confirmation group of 500 
sailors at the Naval Base in Nor- 
folk: “The military services do a 
wonderful work in the training of 
our young men; and if they are 
not trained and don’t do right, it’s 
nobody’s fault but their own.” 
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LIKE 
being 
lazy 


It’s so easy to let 
ourselves become 
buried in work 


By Ida Mae Kempel 


URE, IM lazy. I admit it. 

That is one of the few 

virtues I can_ honestly 

claim. I wasn’t always 

like this though. No indeed. Like 

any art being lazy must be work- 

ed at continually. Now that I am 

the proud owner of a master’s de- 

gree (self-awarded, of course) let 

me give you a few hints on how 
to proceed. 

At one time I was a typical 
suburban housewife chained to a 
husband, children and the million 
chores that go with housekeep- 
ing. I still have all of them. The 
only thing that has really chang- 
ed is I. I used to feel the beds 
had to be made. Why? Well, for 
one thing, Grandma might drop 
in. My mother is a good house- 
keeper. We come from a long 
line of good housekeepers going 
way back. Who am I to break 
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with tradition? Nevertheless I 
have. For a long time after I 
made the break Mom tried to rea- 
son with me, plead with me, 
point out how I was courting dis- 
aster. Finally her doctor pre- 
scribed pills for her high blood 
pressure, she decided it wasn't 
worth it and now she just lets me 
be (thank heavens!) 

I have a sister, too, who insists 
that a speck of dust is a reflec- 
tion on her integrity. But she is 
much too busy to come see me. 
She did stop in one day, unex- 
pectedly, and brought a fellow 
PTA member. I was having a 
wonderful, cozy day in bed. The 
kids were in school, the baby 
taking a nap and I was propped 
up in bed with the latest issue 
of my favorite magazine and a 
cup of coffee. When the doorbell 
rang I reluctantly donned my 
faded chenille robe and went to 
answer it. The ladies gasped. 
They were flabbergasted. The 
house was a mess, no doubt about 
it. Toys and clothes were strewn 
everywhere, dishes were piled up 
in the sink and some still on the 
table, and of course the beds 
were unmade. 

“Were you in bed?” My sister 
asked, horrified. I nodded. After 
she recovered her speech she 
apologized to her friend and they 
left. I went back to bed. 

Just to keep the record straight, 
I did eventually get up and 
clean the place. As a matter of 
fact, when my husband gets 
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home in the evening his dinner 
is always ready, the house is in 
fairly good order and there is sel- 
dom a dirty dish on the place. 
Magic? No, I work like a trooper 
once I get going. I just don’t be- 
lieve in forcing myself to do 
things in a certain way, at a cer- 
tain time, just because most of 
the female population happens to 
do so. Conformity is one devil 
that has never been cast out and 
too many housewives are slaves 
to it. 

Relatives aren’t the only ones 
who bring pressure on you to 
conform. Neighbors, friends, even 
chance acquaintances will be up- 
set by your deviation and try to 
bring you in line. 

I have found that the world is 
filled with exciting, interesting 
things to do. Reading is on top 
of the list. To my mind, nothing 
is more exciting than opening the 
covers of a new book whether it 
is the latest edition on how to get 
rich, how to see Europe on pen- 
nies a day, or an historical novel. 
I love ’em all. And how in the 
name of heaven can a woman 
find time to read if she has put 
her housekeeping standards so 
high that every ounce of energy, 
every minute of time is devoted 
to this Herculean task? 

Reading, of course, is only one 
of the pleasant occupations that 
beckon. In company with my 
children I visit art galleries, mu- 
seums, parks, even peanut but- 
ter factories. We go on picnics, 
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swim at pools and beaches, and 
sometimes just take long walks 
to discover a part of town here- 
tofore unseen. On rainy days we 
make scrapbooks, bake cookies 
or dream up projects which ev- 
eryone participates in, right down 
to the babe in arms and the 
youngster down the street. Like 
their parents, the older children 
read vociferously, are amateur 
artists and one time even went so 
far as to put out a daily news- 
paper containing neighborhood 
news. I was appointed typist but 
the creative part of it was assign- 
ed to younger (and more flexible) 
minds. It was loads of fun. 

Sometimes people hear of these 
things and say, “However do you 
find time to do all those things?” 
I shrug my shoulders and tell 
them. 

“I don't find time, I take time.” 
We are happy. We are enjoying 
life. And as far as I can see, we 
are not harming anyone. It is just 
a simple matter of putting first 
things first. I guess each of us 
has his own ideas of what is im- 
portant and I am definitely no 
exception. 

I like to think about the Bible 
story of Mary and Martha. Mar- 
tha was hustling about doing 
household chores while Mary sat 
at the feet of the Master, drink- 
ing in every word. When Martha 
complained Jesus said, “Mary has 
chosen the better part and it shall 
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not be taken from her.” It’s so 
easy to let ourselves become bur- 
ied in work, to feel we must 
drudge from dawn to dark and 
sometimes even later. Some nev- 
er make the grade. They literally 
work themselves to death. Then 
Daddy and the kids are left with 
a spotless house and a bill from 
the funeral director. 

Many children grow up with- 
out ever really knowing their mo- 
thers. They look back and visual- 
ize a busy woman, always scrub- 
bing, waxing, cleaning and shoo- 
ing the young ones out of the 
way or screaming at them for 
making tracks on the clean floor. 
The kids feel they have missed 
something and Mama too, when 
she is left alone with an empty 
house, wonders why she thought 
it necessary to always keep things 

so. 

Oh yes, if you want to take a 
different path you have to buck 
a lot of criticism. You have to 
keep your spine straight and not 
let every little wind of disagree- 
ment sway you. You have to set 
your own standards and live up 
to them — not those of your mo- 
ther or friends or some high-falu- 
tin’ women’s magazine. But once 
you accomplish the knack of be- 
ing lazy and liking it you'll find 
the world is a wonderful place. 
Life is no longer black and white 
but a _ pulsating, technicolor, 
three-dimensional experience. 
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Condensed from 
The American Weekly 


Jane Goodsell 


S MY MARRIAGE a success? 

Are my husband and I 

compatible? Did I marry 

the right man? Am I a 
good wife? 

No. 

My marriage doesn’t even 
qualify as a failure. It’s a disas- 
ter. But I didn’t know it until I 
became addicted to those “Are 
You Happily Married?” quizzes. 
Of course I realized that my hus- 
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Wedlock Deadlock 


After 19 years of marriage and 
three children it’s clear that my 
husband and I are as mismatched 


as the Owl and the Pussycat 


band and I were no Debbie and 
Eddie. But then, neither are they. 

Now after 19 years of marriage 
and three children, it’s clear that 
my husband and I are as mis- 
matched a couple as the Owl and 
the Pussycat. If I’m honest I 
can’t answer a single one of the 
quiz questions right. 

I can’t even answer them right 
if I'm dishonest. 

Question: Do you have a basic 
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understanding about family fi- 
nances? 

Answer: Well, we both deplore 
extravagence. He deplores mine, 
and I deplore his. 

Q: Do you share mutual inter- 
ests? 

A: No. His passion in life is 
fishing. I hate wading in that cold, 
wet water. He likes movies about 

irplanes, and I like movies about 
rich ple. We both like to play 
golf, but not with each other. His 
Brubeck records give me a head- 
ache. I like Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Q: Do you take offense easily? 

A: What's “easily”? Like when 
I ask him if he thinks I’m too old 
to wear pedal pushers, and he 
says yes? 

Q: Do you frequently nag him? 

A: How else can I get him to 
trim the hedge? 

Q: Do you have a common goal 
in life? 

A: We'd both like to be very, 
very rich. But we'll never make 
it because we married each other. 

Q: Does he do things that get 
on your nerves? 

A: I'll say he does! He steams 
oo bathroom mirror when he 

es a shower. He plays the hi- 
fi so loud he can’t even hear me 
scream at him to turn it down. 
He leaves apple cores in ash trays. 
He always roe to make a phone 
call or wash his hands at the exact 
moment I put dinner on the table. 

Q: Do little things irritate him? 

A: The littlest things you ever 
heard of. Dripping stockings 


ey in the bathroom. Lost 
car keys. Telephone receivers left 
off the hook. Creamed vegetables. 
Overdrawn checking accounts. 
Things like that. 

Q: Do Fs feel that your role 
as a mother and homemaker is 
beneath you? 

A: No. I feel it’s beyond me. 

Q: Do you try to create a serene 
and relaxed atmosphere in your 
home? 

A: I have three children, a 
cocker spaniel, a television set, 
a record player, a piano and bon- 
go drums. Nothing short of gener- 
al anesthesia would create a 
serene atmosphere around here. 

Q: Does it make you angry 
when your husband spends an oc- 
casional evening playi ker 
with the boys? sae. 

A: Not when he wins. 

Q: Do you encourage him in his 
work or profession? 

A: I do my best. I keep telling 
him he ought to ask for a raise. 

Q: Do you enjoy talking to each 
other? 

A: Oh, we enjoy talking to each 
other all right. The problem is 
listening to each other. 

Q: Do you and your husband 
present a united front in disciplin- 
ing your children? 

A: More or less. We both agree 
the children stay up too late, eat 
too much candy and don’t study 
hard enough. Now if we could 
only convince the children . . . 

0: When you go to extra trou- 
ble to add gracious little touches 
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around your home, does he no- 
tice your efforts? 

A: Oh, he notices all right. The 
other night I put those cute little 
frilly things on the ends of the 
lamb chops and he said—well, I 
can’t repeat what he said. 

Q: Do you take pains to make 
yourself as attractive for him as 
you do for a party? 

A: Oh, come now-—let’s not be 
ridiculous! 

Q: Are you able to discuss your 
problems with each other? 

A: Yes. At the top of our lungs. 

Q: Do you bolster each other's 
confidence? 

A: I keep telling him that any- 
body with his brains and ability 
can learn to fix his own breakfast. 
He tells me that anybody—even 
a mechanical moron like me—can 
change a fuse. 


Q: Does he show an interest in 
the things that are important to 

ou? 

A: Chintz curtains are impor- 
tant to me. He can’t tell chintz 
from dotted swiss and, what's 
more, he refuses to learn. 

Q: When things go wrong, do 
you blame each other? 

A: Not always. Sometimes we 
blame the children. Sometimes 
we blame Congress. Sometimes 
we just slam doors. 

Q: Do you believe that your 
husband really and truly loves 

ou? 

A: If he really and truly loved 
me, wouldn't he develop an inter- 
est in chintz? 

Q: Do you really and truly love 
him? 


A: I’m crazy about him, but not 
enough to enjoy fishing. 


oo 
The Good Old Days: 


WHEN AMERICANS counted their blessings instead of their 


calories ... 


WHEN A juvenile delinquent was a teenager who owed a few 
pennies on an overdue library book . . . 


WHEN STATISTICS were used to support something besides sta- 


tisticians ... 


WHEN A teenager went into the garage and came out with the 


lawn mower... 


WHEN SMUT was something found in a chimney instead of best- 


seller novels ... 


WHEN FOUL play meant poor sportsmanship instead of the theme 
of movies, TV and stage shows .. . 


—Contributed by T. J. McInerney 


a 


No matter how big a dynamo a man may be, he still needs a good 
wife to provide the spark. 


The easiest way to win an argument with your wife is to buy her 
the outfit she started the argument about in the first place. 


A man knows he’s doing right by his children when he finds him- 
self trying to live up to their good example. 


When a smart wife wants to get to first base, she starts out by 
filling the home plate. 


How much it takes to love your neighbor 
usually increases the closer your neighbor lives to 
you. 


A woman likes a man to be a good sport by 
staying close to home plate after she marries him. 


Neighborhood parties never cause any trouble 
until they become a howling success. 


The easiest way for a man to lose control of his car is to encourage 
his son to get his driver’s license. 


Most husbands train themselves to listen to every word their wives 
say, whether they hear it or not. 


One of the surest ways for a man to control his weight is to buy 
a half dozen expensive shirts with the collars on the small side. 


About the only way a modern father can whittle his son down to 
size these days is with the aid of a stepladder. 


All you need to raise a family easily is a Saturday morning. 
17 
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a gaiety, a special youth—not like 
these other people 


A fiction feature 
by Bernard Sabath 


tweed coat closer about her 
slender shoulders and stared out 
the bus window at the damp blue 
February twilight. Strange, being 
the lone passenger, a wife making 
a rare trip downtown to meet her 
husband for an evening out. Only 
a few years ago, newly-married 
and still working, she had met 
Ted every day at this time, half- 
way between his office building 
and hers. 
In those gathering spring eve- ) 
nings she had loved the sight of ia " 
her slender young husband ap- ~ 
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proaching with a proud, loose- 
limbed swagger, splinters of late 
sun glinting in his eyes. Some- 
times they met in a long, spon- 
staneous kiss, oblivious of the 
swirling crowds about them; oth- 
er times she took his arm, and af- 
firmation came in the pressure of 
their touch and the discovery of 
finding themselves in step. They 
laughed and chattered, astonished 
and happy that since their morn- 
ing parting they had found so 
many new — to tell each 
other. They would proceed to a 
movie or a restaurant or occasion- 
ally to a cocktail lounge. (In the 
dark, intimate bar called The 
Niche, with music purring from 
some invisible place, he had smil- 
ed across his Martini and said, 
“Cathy, every time I look at you 
I see a more beautiful face. You're 
incredible!” She had shaken her 
head. “No you're incredible, be- 
cause it’s not my face you're see- 
ing, but the way I feel about 
you.” He had laughed, “Good 
lord, you're articulate for a girl 
who could barely stammer ‘Yes’ 
when she was proposed to.”) Or 
they would catch the bus that 
valk them to their small apart- 
ment for an evening of television 
or reading or scrabble or love. 
(“Ted,” she had confessed once, 
putting aside her book, “I’m con- 
scious of you every minute, no 
matter how good the plot is.” He 
had taken her in his arms and 
she hadn’t returned to the book 
that evening. ) 
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Now the bus turned a corner, 
and all of a sudden the shadowy 
silhouettes of apartment buildings 
gave way to the blue-white glare 
of shop windows that lined both 
sides of the streets. Then, abrupt- 
ly, the street lamps went on like 
tremendous white soap bubbles, 
at regular intervals, floating eight 
feet above the wide, puddle- 
patched sidewalks. 

People who had just finished 
their day’s work were trailing out 
of office buildings, striding hur- 
riedly in every direction. Women 
in tailored coats carried umbrel- 
las that had shielded them from 
the morning downpour and might 
be needed again soon. They mov- 
ed almost sternly, probably con- 
cerned with grocery errands on 
the way home. And the battalions 
of men marched briskly, probably 
toward parking lots or suburban 
train stations. 

The entire picture of evening 
outside the bus window was so 
cruelly serious. As the traffic 
slowed, she studied the people, 
searching for a young man with 
a springtime step, whistling a 
bright tune. 

Where, she wondered with a 
sudden ache, are the carefree 
young women, the 
young men? The after-work traf- 
fic used to be full of them — or 
am I embellishing the retrospect, 
as — I were dissatisfied with 
my life 

Actually, she was enormously 
happy with life. At 30 she was 
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the mother of two boys with the 
alertness and blond good looks of 
Ted, and a daughter who had in- 
herited her own dark pay: 

People began to fill the bus, 
and a block later Cathy got off 
and walked toward the hotel in 
whose elegant red and gold lobby 
she was to meet Ted. An east 
wind blew sharply against her 
face, fighting her progress, turn- 
ing the mere half-block walk into 
a harsh expedition. Stubbornly 
she reminded herself that she and 
Ted were not like these other 

ple she was observing. She 
and Ted lived with a zest, a 
gaiety, a special youth; they were 
springtime people. 

She kept her eyes on the gra 
coat of the tall man 20 feet ahead. 
He was bent forward, thrusting 
against the wind, the resumin 
rain. Finally he disappear 
through the hotel door, and a 
moment later she felt her own 
sigh of relief as she reached the 
canopied entrance. 

She passed into the marble 
foyer, warm and bright, redolent 
of expensive perfumes. She climb- 
ed the elegant staircase to the 
red-carpeted lobby, and glanced 
about. People were sitting in the 
stiff-backed gold chairs, waiting. 


Ted wasn’t here yet, but she could 
visualize him striding the avenue, 
loping toward this appointment, 
a confident, handsome young 
man. Anyone catching a glimpse 
of him would know he was hurry- 
ing to meet a girl. Why hadn't 
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she discovered him through her 
bus window? He would have 
been a beautiful sight. 

Across the lobby, at the maga- 
zine stand near the cigar counter, 
leafing through a magazine, stood 
the slender man in the gray coat 
and hat. He was a very sophisti- 
cated looking gentleman, even 
three-quarters turned away from 
her, with the umbrella hooked 
over his arm, the expanse of well- 
pressed gray flannels below his 
coat. He turned a trifle, so that 
she saw his profile. He was a 
handsome man. 

And then she felt a burnin 
behind her eyes, a chill grip 
her shoulders. 

The man in gray was Ted. He 
was a responsible looking citizen, 
a man, not a carefree, bareheaded 
boy. She observed him as though 
she were seeing him for the first 
time—the patient smile on his 
mouth, the good humor about his 
eyes. But he was a man, not a 


y. 

She felt an urge to go to him, 
and a strangely balancing impulse 
to remain where she was, to study 
him for another moment — this 
man wrapped cautiously in win- 
ter clothes, wearing toe rubbers 
to protect his brogues, and carry- 
ing an umbrella. 

Tears rose in her throat but 
stayed there, unable to escape, 
unable to become laughter. So 
here was what had become of one 
carefree young man. He had turn- 
ed into a mature adult with a 
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solid job, a future, a wife who 
was a pillar of the PTA — a wife 
who, she hoped fervently, had 
changed from a girl to a woman. 
The springtime people had grown 
up. They inhabited the world of 
responsibility, except for these 
occasional nights out. 

She crossed the lobby, con- 
scious that hers was a woman’s 
firm step, not a girl’s eager, danc- 
ing leap. She paused at his elbow 
for a moment and felt peace and 
composure return to her. Honest- 
ly, he seemed more handsome 
than she remembered. 

She touched his sleeve. 


He turned and looked at her, 
delight spreading across his fea- 
tures like a sunset glow, a spring- 
time expression of discovery and 
happiness. She remembered the 
face he had possessed in the ra- 
diant spring of their courtship. 

She stood mute with love and 
gratitude. He swept off his hat 
with a gesture, laughed out loud — 
a bright bellow, boyish and spon- 
taneous — and bent his head to 
kiss her. 

She felt the ineradicable mem- 
ory of spring welling up in her, 
and a magnificent anticipation of 
every season to come. 
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© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“We only have six hot dogs to roast” 
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Why Children Become Delinquent 


Excerpted from the book 
John M. Gran 


This is the first of three articles by Mr. Gran on the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. This first article answers the question “Who is delin- 
quent?” The second article, next month, will present a case history of 
delinquency and the third article will suggest what can be done about 


it. 


Part I: The Crisp, New 10-Dollar Bill 


ee DON’T LIKE to make accu- 

_ sations, but it seems evi- 
dent he took the money, and I 
feel we have to do something 
about it.” 

She was a teacher with many 
years of experience. 

“You saw him with the mon- 
ey?” the principal asked. 

John M. Gran has had 27 years 
experience as a classroom teacher 
and as principal of several junior 
and senior high schools in St. Paul, 
Minn. For the past 13 years he has 
served as a special consultant to 
the juvenile division of the St. Paul 
Police Department, and currently is 
special adviser to the judge of the 


juvenile court of Ramsey County, 
Minn. 


“I saw him with this 10-dollar 
bill, this new, crisp, 10-dollar 
bill,” she said, handing it to the 
principal, “and since it was a 
new 10-dollar bill that was miss- 
ing, I figured he was the one.” 

“It isn’t easy to identify a 10- 
dollar bill,” the principal remind- 
ed her. 

“No, it isn’t, but the whole 
thing fits together perfectly. Let 
me tell you what happened.” 

She had taken her class to the 
library, locking the door to her 
classroom as she left. The girls 
left their purses on their desks. 
Shortly after they arrived in the 
library, David asked if he might 
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go back to the room to get his 
notebook. The teacher gave him 
the key. After a while, David 
seemed to be away too long, so 
the teacher went back to the 
room to check, and as she enter- 
ed she saw David looking at 
something in his math book. She 
asked him what he was doing. 
He replied that he was checking 
something. Then she asked him 
what had kept him so long, and 
he replied that he had gone to 
the washroom on the way. She 
sent him back to the library. 


August 


Shortly before the end of the 
period, the class returned to the 
classroom. Immediately, Sue Rog- 
ers came up to the desk, excited- 
ly reporting that her money was 
missing. She said she had had a 
$10 bill her mother had given 
her to buy tennis shoes and a gym 
suit, and it was missing. Everyone 
in the class helped search for the 
money, but no money was found. 

Then the teacher asked the 
boys to empty their pockets and 
the girls to empty their purses. 
Everyone except David had some 
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money. No one had a 10-dollar 
bill. At the end of the class per- 
iod, the teacher asked David and 
Sue to wait a few minutes after 
Class. She called David to her 
desk and asked to see his math 
book. His face paled as he hand- 
ed her the book. The teacher op- 
ened the book and found a new, 
crisp, 10-dollar bill. She asked 
Sue if this were her money and 
Sue said that it was. The teacher 
asked how she could be sure. 
Sue said she was sure because the 
bill was a new one; that she re- 
membered her mother rubbing it 
between her fingers to be sure 
there weren’t two bills when she 
gave it to her that morning. 

“And that’s the reason I 
brought them to you, Mr. Saund- 
ers,” Miss Slader said. “They're 
both sitting outside now.” 

“What does David say?” the 
principal asked. 

“He insists the money is his.” 

“Tll see what I can do,” the 
principal said, and he opened the 
door for her. 

The principal looked over to 
where Sue and David sat. What 
a contrast, he thought. Sue was 
prim, sedate, precisely dressed, 
with hair well-groomed. David 
was thin, his boots were scuffed, 
his Levis shabby and his duck- 
cut hairdo was badly in need of 
trimming. Sue looked at the prin- 
cipal and smiled demurely. Dav- 
id stared into space. 

“Come in, David,” the princi- 
pal said. 


When the boy had entered, the 
principal closed the door. 

“How old are you, David?” 

“Twelve.” 

“And you're in the seventh 


“Pretty good.” 

“A’s and B's?” 

“Mostly C’s.” 

“Do you like it here at Wash- 
ington Junior High?” 

“Yes.” 


“Where does your father 
work?” 

“My father’s dead.” 

“Is your mother living?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you have a stepfather?” 

“No.” His tone indicated that 
he resented the question. 

“Your mother works, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“You seem like a nice boy, Dav- 
id,” the principal said after a 
pause. “But sometimes even nice 
boys steal for one reason or an- 
other, and if they get caught 
they're afraid to admit it because 
they're afraid of what will hap- 
pen to them. Now we can sim- 
plify this whole thing if you'll tell 
me the straight truth. If you stole 
the money and if you admit it, 
nobody but you and I and Miss 
Slader need know about it. The 
money will be returned to Sue 
and the whole matter will be 
between you and me. But if you 
refuse to admit it, I'll have to 
start investigating the matter, 
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question your mother and go to 
a lot of bother. Then if I find 
that you did steal the money — 
that you lied to me — I'll have to 
suspend you and turn the whole 
matter over to the juvenile au- 
thorities. Now, how about it, are 
you going to tell the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you did steal the mon- 
ey?” 

“No, I did not. That’s my 10- 
dollar bill.” 

The boy was looking him 
straight in the eyes. 

“Very well, David. Then we'll 
have to go at it the other way. 
Where does your mother work?” 

“At the paper-box factory.” 

The principal opened the tele- 
phone directory. 

“Are you going to call my mo- 
ther?” the boy asked. 

“That's right.” 

“Please don’t call my Mom,” 
the boy said, almost pleading. 
For the first time, defiance was 
gone from his voice and face. 

“I can’t very well find out if 
you had a 10-dollar bill when you 
left for school this morning with- 
out talking to your mother.” 

The boy hung his head and 
wiped his nose with the back of 
his hand. 

“My mother doesn’t know I’ve 
got the money,” he said. 

A note of impatience crept into 
the principal's voice. 

“Does your mother earn a lot 
of money at the paper-box fac- 
tory?” 
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“No.” 

“Would 10 dollars be a big 
help to her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yet you expect me to believe 
that you had 10 dollars and your 
mother didn’t know anything 
about it?” 

The boy just stared at the floor. 

“I can’t very well keep your 
mother out of this, David,” the 
principal said, and he picked up 
the telephone. 

“I did it, I did it, don’t call my 
mother,” the boy said, and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

At last, the principal thought, 
at last. He was about to put down 
the phone when he heard a wom- 
an’s voice. 

“Hello, hello — is this Washing- 
ton Junior High School?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Mrs. Rogers calling. 
Is this Mr. Saunders?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Rogers. I was 
just going to make a call. I didn’t 
know someone was on the line.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Saunders, but 
I wonder if Sue could be excused 
to come home right away. She 
forgot the 10 dollars I gave her 
this morning to buy a gym suit 
and tennis shoes, and I know she 
is expected to have her money 
today.” 

The principal looked at the boy 
who sat with his face buried in 
his hands. Poor, miserable, trap- 
ped kid! 

“Hello — are you still there, 
Mr. Saunders?” 
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“Oh, yes, Mrs. Rogers. I'll be 
glad to excuse Sue. Thank you 
for calling.” 

He put the phone down and 
went to the door. Outside the of- 
fice, he said to Sue, “That 10- 
dollar bill your mother gave you 
this morning is at home. You for- 
got to take it with you when you 
left for school. Your mother 
wants you to come home and get 
it, so you may as well leave now. 
And when you return, I think it 
would be nice if you'd tell David 
how sorry you are that you caus- 
ed him so much trouble.” 

“Yes, Mr. Saunders,” the girl 
said sheepishly. 

Back in the office again, the 
principal handed the 10-dollar 
bill to David. “Why did you say 
you took Sue’s money when you 
didn’t?” 

David gave him a puzzled 
look. 

“That phone call was from 
Sue’s mother,” the principal said. 
“She called to tell me that Sue 
had forgotten the 10 dollars.” 

A look of relief came over the 
boy’s face. 

“Why did you say you took the 
money, David?” 

“Cause I didn’t want you to 
call my Mom.” 

“And you'd let me think you 
stole the money, just to keep me 
from calling her?” 

“You thought so already, and 
I couldn't prove any different.” 

“But your mother could.” 

“No, she didn’t know. Fact is 
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she would have been surprised.” 

“Where did you get the 10- 
dollar bill?” 

“At the bank yesterday. I’ve 
been saving the money I make on 
the side for my mother’s birth- 
day. I wanted to put the money 
in a card I bought her. At first 
I was going to buy her a present, 
but I knew she’d appreciate the 
money more. She’s had some doc- 
tor bills, and we're kinda hard up 
just now.” 

“When is your mother’s birth- 
day?” 

“Today,” he said, looking away 
suddenly. 

The principal turned about and 
walked to the window to lower a 
shade that didn’t need lowering 
and to give David time to wipe 
his eyes. 

“I guess maybe you ought to 
buy her a box of candy, too. A 
guy always likes to buy his mo- 
ther a box of candy on her birth- 
day.” 

He took three dollars from his 
billfold and gave them to David. 

“And now let’s go back to Miss 
Slader’s room. We've got some 
untangling to do.” 


THE NARRATIVE just related il- 
lustrates one of three biases that 
we must remove from our think- 
ing if we are to give unprejudiced 
consideration to the problem of 
delinquency. 

Why did the teacher and the 
principal take it for granted that 
Sue had a 10-dollar bill and that 
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David did not? Why didn’t the 
principal immediately call Sue’s 
mother to verify Sue’s statement 
about having money? A less bias- 
ed principal would have done ex- 
actly that. Isn’t it possible that 
Sue had seen David looking at 
the 10-dollar bill and had faked 
her story in order to get the mon- 
ey, or perhaps to get David into 
trouble? Isn’t it possible that Sue 
had lost her 10-dollar bill on the 
way to school and was lying to 
escape the punishment she might 
get at home for being careless? 
Isn’t it also possible that Sue’s 
mother had given her 10 dollars 
and that Sue had wanted to 
spend the money for something 
else and was establishing an ex- 
cuse for not having her gym suit 
and tennis shoes? 

All these things are possible, 
but most of us don’t like to think 
such things about little girls, es- 
pecially little girls who are se- 
date, precisely dressed and who 
smile demurely. It is so much 
easier to accept the idea that a 
boy — especially an unkempt boy 
who needs a haircut — would do 
such things. 

This notion that girls are es- 
sentially good and boys are es- 
sentially bad is not a recent one. 
Its popularity is reflected in the 
fact that nine out of 10 young- 
sters complained about to the po- 
lice for misconduct are boys — 
boys who are making too much 
noise, or playing ball in the street, 
or playing hockey on a skating 
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rink where little girls want to 
practice figure skating, or doing 
any one of the dozens of things 
boys do that annoy adults. It is 
further reflected in the fact that 
85 percent of the pupils sent to 
the principal’s office for misbe- 
havior are boys, boys who will 
not behave like good little girls. 

Girl behavior — docility and 
submissiveness — is approved by 
adults. Boy behavior — aggres- 
siveness, assertiveness and argu- 
mentativeness — is resented. Yet, 
in adult life the man who is doc- 
ile and submissive is the butt of 
such scornful terms as “henpeck- 
ed,” “spineless,” and “milksop,” 
while the man who stands up and 
speaks up is admired and reward- 
ed. We have a double standard 
for adult male and female behav- 
ior that we refuse to acknowledge 
for childhood and youth. 

This, then, is the second bias 
that we must remove from our 
thinking: that delinquent behav- 
ior is any behavior that disturbs 
adults. The boys who make too 
much noise, or who “talk back,” 
or who play ball in the street or 
whose hockey interferes with fig- 
ure skating need correction, to be 
sure; but they are not delinquent. 
Moreover, in addition to correc- 
tion they need supervision, guid- 
ance and help. It is not enough 
to chase them off the street or off 
the rink. There must be places 
to which they can go to play and 
make noise, and there must be 
direction — understanding, sym- 
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pathetic, helpful direction. Too 
many adults really believe that 
“children should be seen and not 
heard.” 

Closely related to bias number 
two is the third bias, which is re- 
vealed in a readiness on the part 
of a great many adults to brand 
as delinquent any behavior that 
does not square with their own. 
This bias is best exemplified by 
the adult who identifies as a hood- 
lum any youngster who wears his 
hair in an unconventional man- 
ner or who drives an unconven- 
tional car or who dresses in an 
unconventional way. These adults 
also have simple and _ speedy 
cures for delinquency: make ev- 
eryone cut his hair in a conven- 
tional manner, deny teenagers the 
privilege of driving cars and send 
youngsters home from school if 
they wear unconventional cloth- 
ing. While it often is true that 
hoodlums dress and act in an un- 
conventional manner, it’s not true 
that they all do or that all young- 
sters who dress a certain way or 
who have ther hair cut a cer- 
tain way are hoodlums. Likewise, 
making delinquent boys get hair- 
cuts or change their attire or 
the way they walk won't elim- 
inate their delinquency—it will 
change its appearance. And ex- 
pelling pupils from school be- 
cause they habitually misbehave 
won't eliminate delinquency — it 
will merely change its locale. 

Most important of all, treat- 
ing a child who is not delinquent 


as though he is can propel him 
toward delinquency. He may say 
to himself, “If I'm going to be 
punished for something, I may as 
well have the fun.” There’s noth- 
ing a child resents more than be- 
ing unfairly accused, and his nat- 
ural reaction to being unfairly ac- 
cused is to get even. One way to 
get even is to act in a manner 
that disturbs the accuser. Thus 
parents, teachers, school admini- 
strators, police officers and oth- 
ers who come in frequent contact 
with the young may themselves 
contribute to delinquency if they 
are unfair or unreasonable. 
Now that we have described 
what juvenile delinquency is not, 
let’s consider what it is. It’s not 
easy to define juvenile delin- 
quency to everyone’s satisfaction, 
although there have been many 
definitions. For the most part, 
these definitions include any be- 
havior which constitutes a seri- 
ous violation of generally accept- 
ed rules of conduct, with special 
significance attached to repeated 
violations. Technically, such a vi- 
olator is not a delinquent until 
he has been brought to the at- 
tention of the authorities who are 
empowered to so label him. 
Likewise, it’s not easy to cate- 
gorize delinquency, although cer- 
tain types of delinquents are 
readily recognized. The most 
common type is the following: 
Four times out of five, it’s a 
boy. He may be anywhere from 
eight to 18 years of age, but most 
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frequently he’s between the ages 
of 15 and 17. He’s bold, aggres- 
sive, restless, hungry for adven- 
ture, stubborn, openly defiant, re- 
sentful of the way he’s treated — 
by his parents, or his teachers, or 
the law, or by all three. He’s 
strong and rugged of body and 
agile of movement. He rarely goes 
to church, and though he’s of av- 
erage intelligence he hates school. 
He's frequently truant and he 
has failed in school once or twice. 
He’s sent to the principal's office 
often by his teachers because he 
skips class, is late to class, refus- 
es to do assignments, disturbs the 
class or sasses back. He’s in trou- 
ble with the law because he per- 
sistently does any one or several 
of the following things: steals, 
vandalizes, runs away from home, 
disturbs the peace, sneaks into 


theaters, stays out all night, - 


drinks, smokes, gambles, is truant 
from school or has regular sex 
experiences. He keeps late hours, 
hangs out on street corners and 
frequents movie theaters, and he 
belongs to a gang or pack of teen- 
agers just like himself. Generally 
he comes from a neighborhood 
and a lineage that have steadily 
deteriorated. 

This is the typical juvenile de- 
linquent as he is described by 
teachers, principals, officers of 
the law, and social workers. This 
is the juvenile delinquent who is 
caught most frequently. This is 
the hardy perennial that keeps 
the principals, visiting teachers, 
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the probation officers and the 
juvenile judges busy. This is the 
delinquent who is most resented 
and feared by law-abiding adults, 
But this is not the only kind of 
delinquent. 

Just as there is the bold, open- 
ly defiant and aggressive type of 
juvenile delinquent, there is also 
the sly, cautious and deceitful 
type who appears to conform to 
the rules and who never openly 
attacks. Instead, he waits for an 
opportunity to sabotage, betray 
or seduce. This type rarely gets 
caught, for unlike the fool who 
rushes in, he sneaks in and out 
undetected. And when he does 
get caught he seldom gets into 
the statistics, for frequently he is 
shielded by a family with “con- 
nections” that protect him from 
the ignominy of being labeled a 
juvenile delinquent. 

There’s also a third type of 
juvenile delinquent. Most people 
would not consider him delin- 
quent because he is neither bold, 
defiant and aggressive like the 
first, nor sly, cautious and de- 
ceitful like the second. He’s fear- 
ful or shy or submissive. He’s not 
troublesome — he’s troubled. He’s 
not disturbing — he’s disturbed. 
He’s not an offender — he’s of- 
fended. Generally he suffers from 
loneliness or depression or anxi- 
ety; and, unless helped, with- 
draws within himself, becoming 
more and more seclusive, depres- 
sed or shy. He’s rarely a disciplin- 
ary problem at school or in the 
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neighborhood or at home. He’s a 
problem only to himself. One day, 
if his condition goes unaided, he 
may become an alcoholic, a neur- 
otic, a suicide or all three. Or, 
before any of these happen, his 
tension may suddenly burst into 
an explosion of antisocial aggres- 
sion. 

The common complaint of 
good citizens everywhere is that 
they cannot understand why de- 
linquents do the things they do. 
This is an honest and accurate 
statement. To understand delin- 
quency, one must appreciate the 
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problems delinquents encounter. 
This cannot be accomplished 
merely by reading newspaper ac- 
counts of delinquent acts or by 
studying cold statistics. Rather, 
one must relive, so to speak, the 
circumstances surrounding the 
delinquency. 

In an attempt to convey to the 
reader the atmosphere and the 
environment in which delinquen- 
cy arises, the writer has recon- 
structed, in narrative style, sever- 
al cases of juvenile delinquency. 
One of these will be presented in 
this magazine next month. 
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Condensed from The Sign 


Msgr. George A. Kelly 
Author of “The 


Catholic Marriage Manual” to 


woman came to me in a 

highly agitated frame of 
mind. “Father, I wish you would 
tell me what to do,” she said. 
“My husband has hardly spoken a 
kind word to me for years. He is 
cruel to the children, never 
comes home until late at night, 
and leaves barely enough money 
to feed the family. We're three 
months behind in our rent and a 
finance company keeps calling 
about a loan he got without my 
knowledge. I don’t think I can 
stand this much longer without 


N* LONG AGO a middle-aged 


Marital difficulties often de- 
teriorate almost beyond hope 
before one of the partners tries 


do something about it 


losing my mind.” 

I asked her how long condi- 
tions had been like this and when 
her husband began to act this 
way. 

“About 10 years ago, he began 
to stay away more and more at 
night,” she said. “I thought things 
might change, but they grew 
worse.” 

This marriage was, of course, 
in a dangerous state. In fact, it 
would be extremely difficult to 
reconcile her and her husband 
so they could live together in 
peace and as a good example to 
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their children. She had waited 
much too long before seeking ad- 
vice. In such circumstances, the 
priest will feel like the doctor 
called by a patient in the critical 
stage of a disease. If a doctor is 
called early to treat an illness, he 
can often prevent it from becom- 
ing serious. Just as a doctor us- 
ually can recognize signals of 
greater trouble ahead, family 
counselors can detect when a 
marriage is heading for trouble. 
It is also possible for husbands 
and wives to detect these signs. 
Most experts will agree that our 
rate of marital crises could be 
reduced drastically if men and 
women learned to do so. 

This case was not unusual. I 
am sure that most parish priests 
have encountered similar cases of 
marital difficulties which deteri- 
orate almost beyond hope before 
one of the partners tries to do 
something constructive about it. 

Signs of increasing troubles in 
marriage generally scream for at- 
tention. Whenever a husband or 
wife asks a marriage counselor to 
help mend a marriage, he or she 
usually admits that the conditions 
complained of have persisted for 
years. 

No marriage, of course, is per- 
fect — at any rate, none that I 
have ever observed. Husbands 
and wives are all fallible crea- 
tures with faults that must be en- 
dured. Probably no marriage, 
moreover, has ever maintained all 
the bliss and harmony of its first 


weeks. The common phrase “The 
honeymoon is over” indicates that 
the attentive considerateness of 
the new husband and the sweet 
submissiveness of the new bride 
are not expected to last through- 
out their marriage. 

Most couples expect some dif- 
ficulties in adjusting after they re- 
turn from the altar — some minor 
flaws in their spouse, some differ- 
ences of opinion over objectives 
to strive for in their day-to-day 
living. But because a husband 
and wife disagree as to whether 
they should sleep with the win- 
dows open or not is no reason to 
suspect their marriage is doomed. 

We all know of the bride who 
has a few stormy words with her 
husband, packs her bags, and 
goes home to mother, vowing nev- 
er to see him again. In a few 
days — perhaps a few hours — 
she is in his arms again, protest- 
ing her love. I am talking not 
about such situations but about 
those which persist and grow 
worse, rather than better, with 
time. 

What are some of these danger 
signs which should cause concern 
and which indicate that deeper, 
unresolved problems exist in a 
marriage? 


1. Inability to communicate. 
One of the most conspicuous sig- 
nals is an inability to communi- 
cate with each other. When even 
ordinary activities of their life, 
mutual problems concerning their 
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children’s welfare, and indeed 
their own future, cannot be dis- 
cussed because it invariably leads 
to arguments, the warning signs 
are flying high. Almost invari- 
ably, the man or woman who 
takes his or her problems else- 
where in the last stages of a sick 
marriage has tried to solve it 
within the family, but a cold wall 
of silence has built up around it. 

This does not mean that some 
touchy subjects do not exist in 
good marriages. One wife is sens- 
itive about the fact that her bro- 
ther has held 14 jobs within the 
last nine years. Her husband used 
to make sarcastic remarks about 
the brother’s incompetence, and a 
full-scaled argument over inlaws 
always followed. Now he has 
learned to keep quiet about that 
matter — but, of course, he and 
his wife speak openly on other 
subjects. In one home, money 
may be a touchy subject; in an- 
other, the quality of a wife’s 
housekeeping. But when it is dif- 
ficult to conduct a civil conversa- 
tion on most subjects and when 
any trivial discussion can lead to 
harsh words and silence, there is 
cause to become concerned. 

This curtain of silence general- 
ly does not drop down suddenly. 
Rather, it usually is preceded by 
bitter arguments over other con- 
flicts. 


2. Drinking to excess. This is a 
contributing factor in two out of 
every five disturbed marriages 
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that counselors are asked to help. 
It is an insidious thing. Quite 
often, it starts with innocent so- 
cial drinking — a cocktail for re- 
laxation before dinner or a high- 
ball in the evening. But many per- 
sons are susceptible to alcohol 
for emotional, spiritual, or phys- 
ical reasons, and their continued 
use of it gradually impairs their 
control. 

They become intoxicated more 
often. They may spend money on 
liquor which the family needs for 
food, clothing, or shelter. They 
may become increasingly argu- 
mentative and cruel. Perhaps they 
lose time from work or lose their 
job because of drinking. 

All of these progressive steps 
on the road to alcoholism natur- 
ally result in frequent, prolonged 
arguments. If the drinking contin- 
ues, ultimately the subject may 
be discussed no longer and the 
cold, deadly silence will set in. 


3. Difficulties in expressing af- 
fection. Husbands and _ wives 
should always find it possible to 
show their affection for each oth- 
er with a kiss or a glance or in 
acts of gentleness and kindness. 
When there is a marked decrease 
in displays of affection, indiffer- 
ence to each other's physical 
needs may also follow. Under 
such circumstances, the tempta- 
tion to adultery may follow more 
easily. Adultery is, of course, a 
sign in itself that the marriage 
relationship has failed somewhere 
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along the line. But as long as 
the ability to display affection ex- 
ists, the avenues are kept open by 
which other marital problems can 
be solved. 


4. Lack of responsibility. The 
man should be the family bread- 
winner; the woman, the home- 
maker. If a man who has faith- 
fully provided for his family over 
the years begins to show weak- 
ness and indifference, it may in- 
dicate his serious dissatisfaction 
with his marriage or his role in 
life. A wife who has always been 
a good homemaker but now does 
not care whether meals are pre- 
pared or the house is kept clean 
or the children get to school in 
time may be reflecting her be- 
lief that her husband doesn’t ap- 
preciate her. 


5. Increased fault-finding. A 
certain amount of wifely nagging 
is par for the course in marriage. 
So many things can go wrong in 
the average home — an electric 
fixture needs a wire, a faucet 
needs a washer, a screen door 
needs a hinge — that a wife must 
keep reminding her husband of 
things to be done. When nagging 
seems to be on a steady increase, 
however, and the husband can 
hardly find a moment’s peace, 
both man and woman might con- 
sider what it really signifies. Psy- 
chologists say that a wife’s ex- 
cessive nagging is her way of 
telling her husband that he is 
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not properly appreciative of her 
presence. But incessant nagging 
can literally drive a man to drink. 

When a man or woman finds 
more and more things to criticize 
— perhaps the mate’s way of 
speaking, eating habits, conduct 
in the company of friends, or 
way of dress — it is a sign of basic 
dissatifaction, a decrease in the 
harmony needed for the success 
of the marriage. 


6. Inability to enjoy each oth- 
er’s company. At the pre-Cana 
conferences we conduct for en- 
gaged couples, we often are ask- 
ed whether a husband should be 
permitted a weekly “night out 
with the boys.” We reply that 
most husbands do not wish to 
break off their male friendships 
abruptly upon marriage and that 
serious harm rarely results from 
a night spent bowling, at the 
wrestling matches, or playing 
cards. However, we normally ex- 
pect a husband and wife to de- 
velop common recreational inter- 
ests as the years go on. A man of 
40 should be considerably less in- 
terested in a weekly “night-out” 
than would the husband of 22. 

When a husband of several 
years’ standing spends more and 
more recreational hours away 
from home, he probably does not 
obtain the pleasure he should 
from his wife’s company. She may 
be blamed for this, but he may 
be at fault too. 

One frequently sees this condi- 
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tion in ambitious, successful peo- 
ple. Perhaps a husband from a 
background of poverty begins to 
advance in his job, meeting those 
who are better educated or have 
had more social advantages. Com- 
paring his wife with those he sees 
about him, he decides that she is 
not as attractive or intelligent as 
they. And he begins to feel that 
she is a drag, holding him from 
material success. Of course, per- 
sons who use this standard in 
judging a mate overlook the spir- 
itual and emotional! qualities 
which are essential for a good 


marriage. 


7. Indifference to religious du- 
ties. No one will deny that a hus- 
band and wife united by a com- 
mon bond of religion and faith- 
ful to their religious beliefs are 
likely to make the best marriage. 
This is particularly true of Cath- 
olicism, for Catholics have the 
sacraments to strengthen their 
sense of justice and charity and 
particularly the sacrament of 
penance in which to examine 
their own consciences and amend 
their own faults before they criti- 
cize others. The most hopeful 
sign in marriage is when husband 
and wife approach the altar rail 
to receive the Holy Eucharist to- 
gether. Then they are truly unit- 
ed in mind, heart, and soul. 
When one or both become in- 
different to religious duties, how- 
ever, it indicates some weaken- 
ing of the union. When sin is in- 


volved — such as repeated miss- 
ing of Mass on Sunday or failure 
to receive the sacraments in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the 
Church — there is a lessening of 
the sense of solidarity which ey- 
ery marriage needs in order to 
survive. 


How can you insure that the 
minor difficulties in your mar- 
riage do not grow until they 
threaten your life together? When 
doctors seek to prevent the de- 
velopment of serious diseases, 
they urge patients to come in for 
an annual examination, in which 
early symptoms may be detected. 
Annual marital check-ups would 
be an equally wonderful habit to 
enable you to make sure that you 
and your spouse grow together 
— not apart. 

You might devote a few hours 
on each wedding anniversary to 
a conscientious consideration of 
whether you are doing all you 
should do to make your marriage 
work or whether your habits are 
making matters worse. It is often 
said — but too seldom believed 
— that the easiest person in the 
world for you to change is your- 
self. You will find it easier to 
correct your own habits and own 
attitudes than those of your mate. 
And if you first strive to do your 
part in eliminating troubles in 
your marriage, you may be sur- 
prised to discover that your 
spouse is also willing to accept 
a fair share of blame. 
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It’s a wonderful story, 
But it’s often forgotten 
by those who should be 

the most concerned 


By Irene M. Boyd 


HAT’s My Aunt Sophie,” 
young Sally whisper- 

; ed to her friend, as 

a stylish dressed, gray 
haired lady got out of 

the car and walked slowly up the 
steps. Then as her aunt waved 
and disappeared into the house, 
Sally added, in a half apologetic 
voice, “She’s my old maid aunt.” 
“Old Maid Aunt!” I bristled a 
little as I always do when I hear 
that term “old maid.” Not that 
there is anything wrong about the 
term “old maid.” The dictionary 
defines it as an elderly or con- 
firmed spinster. But then it con- 
tinues with such adjectives as 
prim, pruddish, fastidious — de- 
noting a rather unlovely, unloved, 
and unloving woman. Yet if we 
traced the life story of most maid- 
en aunts, we week find just the 
opposite to be true. Their whole 
life is a story of love; unselfish 
love and devotion. How did she 
come to be the old maid aunt, 
this girl who started out so bright 
and gay in her early youth? She 
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didn’t have a wart on her nose, 
and she was kind, understanding, 
and always doing for others. 

Perhaps we can stop right 
there. “Always doing for others.” 
There’s one in every family. She 
isn’t necessarily the oldest; she 
can be the youngest, or the in- 
between; in fact, she can be any- 
where. But there is one thing 
sure, she is the one to whom the 
rest turn when they have a prob- 
lem, want a special favor, or need 
something done. She is the one 
who stays home from the party 
if mother is sick, who irons Sal- 
ly’s blouse if she needs it in a 
hurry, or buys Jimmy’s new shoes 
when the old ones get shabby. 

At first everybody is so sweet 
and greatful — Sophie is such a 
dear. But after awhile, every- 
one takes it for granted. They 
don’t ask her any more; Sophie 
is expected to do it. Sophie her- 
self is hardly aware that all this 
is happening. She loves to do for 
her brothers and sisters and she 
wants to see them happy and get 
ahead. Then one day she wakes 
up to find that life has passed 
her by. Her brothers and sisters 
have all married and she is alone. 
They don’t need her now, but 
her parents do. Who would stay 
with them if she left? You couldn't 
expect the married ones to look 
out for Mom and Dad. After all, 
nephews and nieces are 4 
on the way. Besides, Sophie will 
need a place to stay, so why not 
just stay home? 
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This is the story of many maid- 
en aunts, and it’s a wonderful 
story — one that will no doubt 
be recorded in the book of hea- 
ven — but the sad fact is that it 
is forgotten by the ones on earth 
who should be the most concern- 
ed. As the years go by, Sophie 
is just the old maid aunt whose 
every opinion has to be explained 
or accounted for by the expres- 
sion, “She never married, you 
know.” 

The fact that Aunt Sophie was 
young and attractive and had 
dreams and plans of her own now 
seems too fantastic to even be 
imagined. Her natural interest in 
the lives of her adolescent nieces 
and nephews seems like an unholy 
curiosity, and such subjects as 
love, marriage and pregnancy are 
strictly taboo when she is present. 

Now for the life of me I can’t 
understand this sudden hush 
hush in the conversation when 
Aunt Sophie is present. After all, 
we do give her credit for know- 
ing the facts of life. She practical- 
ly raised some of her younger 
brothers and sisters. And how 
many times did she stay with that 
married sister during her preg- 
nancies? And several times she 
actually assisted in the birth of 
the babies. And how many times 
did she bathe those babies and 
tuck them in bed just so poor 
tired mamma could have an 
evening out or a little peace and 
quiet? 

And why is everyone so sure 
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that Aunt Sophie doesn’t under- 
stand children if she dares to sug- 
gest that young Johnny needs to 
be disciplined? It just might be 
that young Johnny does need to 
be disciplined. And if she makes 
a remark that teenager Sally's 
dress is too short, why attribute 
it to the fact that she doesn’t un- 
derstand teenagers and modern 
styles? Maybe Sally’s dress is too 
short. 

Those teenage nieces and ne- 

hews who have been reared to 
bitieve that Aunt Sophie never 
married simply because she 
couldn’t get a husband might do 
well to find out a few facts. The 
chances are, nine times out of 10, 
that Aunt Sophie never married 
because she was too busy helping 
father or mother secure an edu- 
cation, get a job, or find a suit- 
able marriage partner. 

And if I need an example of 
this kind of love, I don’t have to 
go any farther than my children’s 
maiden aunt. She had the for- 
tune, or the misfortune, to be 
born the second oldest girl in a 
family of nine, and when her 
older sister married and left home 
she became mother’s second in 
command. She was a whiz at 
housekeeping, could cook a won- 
deful meal and sew a beautiful 
seam. As needs became greater 
and money scarcer, she left home 
to get a job. At first she did house- 
work, then switched to sewing. 
From early morning until late at 


night she plied her needle. And 
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mother knew that never again 
would she have to worry about 
the children having a First Com- 
munion or Confirmation dress. 
Not only the children’s clothes but 
their other needs fell to her lot. 
Even their tonsils and teeth be- 
came her responsibility. When one 
needed an extra dime, dollar, or 
even 10 dollars, they turned to 
“Big Sister” and were never turn- 
ed down. Whatever plans she 
might have had for herself were 
buried under the ever increasing 
needs of younger brothers and 
sisters. 

But it didn’t end there, for 
even before I was out of high 
school nieces and nephews were 
on the way, and when young fami- 
lies couldn’t make ends meet they 
turned once more to “Aunt Fran- 
ces.” I know of many an unpaid 
utility bill and doctor bill that 
was picked up and paid, and the 
distraught mother never knew, 
until the return receipt was plac- 
ed in her hands. I myself would 
not have the security that I have 
today except for her loving care 
during the time my husband was 
sick and out of work. The chil- 
dren too have learned to turn to 
Aunt Frances. When they need 
a new dress for that special oc- 
casion, she always comes through. 

And if at times those maiden 
aunts expect more than ordinary 
behavior out of their nieces and 
nephews, let’s just attribute it to 
the fact that they love them more 
than ordinarily well. If at times 
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they seem to be bossy or inter- 
fering it is just their way of ex- 
pressing their affection, they have 
so much to give and no one to 
practice on. And if at times they 
seem a little cranky after their 
day of toil, well, it seems to me 
that married people get pretty 
cranky too. 

We married sisters might kee 
one thing in mind when we 
of our children’s maiden aunt; 
but for the sacrifices she has made 
for you and me she might be 
married too, or even in the con- 
vent. I know several maiden aunts 


who gave up their plans for a 


religious life because their help 
was needed at home. There is no 
doubt in my mind, though, that 
these maiden aunts are as con- 
secrated to God as if they wore 
the religious garb, for they are 
doing His work by remaining 
single in His world; not only by 
caring for the needs of their own 
family, but by choosing some 


worthwhile profession and devot- 
ing their whole lives to the serv- 
ice of others. 

Yes, these maiden aunts have 
quite a love story; and it ought 
to be told and retold and never 
forgotten. 


“Mildred never forgets anything 
I shouldn’t have said or done!” 
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In fulfilling these responsibilities 
toward their children parents 
eventually work themselves out of a job 


The Major 


Responsibilities 


of Parents 


By Peter J. Hampton, Ph.D. 
Director, Psychological Services Dept., The University of Akron 


| 

ODAY, WHEN parents have so 
re many responsibilities, they 
. are called upon to do many 
different things. There is a ten- 
dency for us as parents to over- 
look the basic roles that we must 
play in order to insure our young- 
sters the emotional and _ social 
mainstay they will need for later 
adjustment. 

Recently I had occasion, in 
connection with a parents dis- 
cussion group, to list and discuss 
the major responsibilities parents 
must assume in relation to their 
children. The first of these is to 
provide them with food, clothing, 
and shelter. Children need a long 
time to mature and to develop 
before they can become self-suf- 
ficient. During this time they 
need a protected environment in 


which their basic physiological 
needs are taken care of by the 
parents. 

Next in importance are the 
love and affection that children 
must have if they are to become 
emotionally secure. Mother and 
father must learn to love their 
children unconditionally. Parents 
must do more than just give of 
their possessions. They must also 
give of themselves. In families 
where this kind of unselfish af- 
fection is present children flour- 
ish and prosper. Parents who 
emotionally reject their children 
fail not only their children but 
themselves as well. 

The third parental responsibil- 
ity is to provide their children 
with physical and mental health 
and with medical and psycholog- 
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ical care when needed. Every 
child has a body and a mind, and 
parents must make sure that both 
remain healthy. To provide chil- 
dren with the best of medical and 
psychological care does not only 
mean that parents must call in the 
physician when children become 
physically ill or the psychologist 
when they become behaviorally 
ill. It also means that they must 
become acquainted with and 
practice preventive measures so 
the continuance of the child’s 
physical and mental health can 
be assured. 

Another responsibility parents 
have is to see to it that their 
children get religious training 
and ethical instruction. Every 
child has a right to learn to know 
his God and to embrace and pro- 
fess his teachings. Every child 
also has a right to become ac- 
quainted with Christian ethics. It 
is the parents who not only must 
show the way but lead their chil- 
dren to God and to a moral life. 
Telling their children about prop- 
er ethical behavior is not enough; 
parents must show them by ex- 
ample. 

Since a great deal of the child’s 
later life consists of cooperating 
and competing with others, he 
must also learn to get along with 
people — his mother and father, 
his brothers and _ sisters, other 
children in the neighborhood and 
in school, and other adults of 
both sexes. In connection with 
this socializing process parents 
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have the responsibility of provid- 
ing their children with opportun- 
ities to socialize, teaching them 
the social skills, and inculcating 
in them the values, mores, cus- 
toms and traditions of our cul- 
ture. 

With permissiveness for growth 
and development also must come 
restrictions. Children who fail to 
develop self-discipline and occas- 
ional self-denial cannot look for- 
ward to much success or happi- 
ness in life. Freedom is not li- 
cense. To be free means to be 
responsible. To the child it must 
mean learning to behave in ac- 
cordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations laid down by well in- 
formed and understanding par- 
ents. Parents thus also become 
responsible for disciplining their 
children. 

As children thus gradually be- 
come domesticated, grow in emo- 
tional self-confidence and social 
adequacy, in motor skills and in 
human understanding, they can 
be taken into fuller partnership 
by the parents. As partners chil- 
dren must be provided with op- 
portunities to practice the roles 
they will undertake in later life. 
It is the parents’ responsibility 
therefore to let their children ex- 
periment with role taking at 
home. Children must be given a 
chance to play out in miniature 
such roles as those of father and 
mother, carpenter and cook, sales- 
man and homemaker, policeman 
and nurse. 
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In doing these things for their 
children parents finally work 
themselves out of a job. That is 
as it should be. Sometime during 
adolescence the youngster must 
become psychologically weaned 
from his parents. When this time 
comes the major responsibilities 


of the parent toward his child are 
fulfilled. The parent who has 
successfully readied his children 
for learning and for living, for 
achievement and for happiness, 
can sit back and watch with fas- 
cination and with just pride the 
fruition of his labors of love. 


What Every Child Needs 


FoR GOOD MENTAL health and growth, all children require . . . 

LOVE: Every child needs to feel that his parents love, want and 
enjoy him; that he matters very much to someone; that there are 
people near him who care what happens to him. 

ACCEPTANCE: Every child needs to believe that his parents 
like him for himself, just the way he is — that they like him all the 
time, and not only when he acts according to their ideas of the way 
a child should act; that they always accept him, even though often 
they may not approve of the things he does; that they will let him 


grow and develop in his own way. 


SECURITY: Every child needs to know that his home is a good 
safe place he can feel sure about; that his parents will always be on 
hand, especially when he needs them most; that he belongs to a fam- 
ily group; that there is a place where he fits in. 

PROTECTION: Every child needs to feel that his parents will 
keep him safe from harm; that they will help when he must face 
strange, unknown and frightening situations. 

INDEPENDENCE: Every child needs to know that his parents 
want him to grow up; that they encourage him to try new things; 
that they have confidence in him and in his ability to do things for 


himself and by himself. 


FAITH: Every child needs to have a set of moral standards to 
live by; a belief in the human values — kindness, courage, honesty, 
generosity and justice. (A Catholic child integrates these values into 
his thinking, feeling and living through the example of good Catholic 
parents and an adequate Catholic education.) 

GUIDANCE: Every child needs to have friendly help in learn- 
ing how to behave towards persons and things. Grownups around 
him show him by example how to get along with others. 

CONTROL: Every child needs to know that there are limits to 
what he is permitted to do and that his parents will hold him to these 
limits; that though it is all right to feel jealous or angry, he will not 
be allowed to hurt himself or others when he has these feelings. 

—National Association of Mental Health 
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Stop Worrying and 
START LIVING 


What happens to you is 
not as important as the way 
you react to adversity 


By O. A. Battista, Sc.D. 


(Gf nd the Sooner oe 


worry and the sooner one 

comes to grips with this 
potential devastator of health and 
reasoning the better. 

You are not necessarily neurotic 
if you worry, in spite of much 
popular advice to the near: 
In fact, not to worry realistically 
may be a sign of mental ill health! 

One of the best commentaries 
on this business of worry is cred- 
ited to the late Dr. Herbert E. 
Hawkes of Columbia pincer: 
“Half the worry in the world,” 
wrote Dr. Hawkes, “is caused by 
people trying to make decisions 
44 


before they have sufficient knowl- 
edge. For example, if I have a 
problem which has to be faced at 
three o'clock next Tuesday, I re- 
fuse even to try to make a deci- 
sion until next Tuesday arrives. 
Meantime, I concentrate on get- 
ting all the facts that bear on the 
roblem. 

“I don’t worry, I don’t agonize, 
I don’t lose any sleep over my 
problem. I simply concentrate on 
getting the facts. And by the time ~ 
Tuesday rolls around, if I've 
poo all the facts, the prob- 
em usually solves itself!” 

A group of Philadelphia doctors 
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recently proved the accuracy of a 
comment by Dr. O. F. Goker to 
the effect that “Seventy oo 
of all doctors’ patients could cure 
themselves if they only got rid 
of their worries. I refer to such 
illnesses as nervous indigestion, 
some stomach ulcers, heart dis- 
turbances, insomnia, some head- 
aches, and types of paralysis. 

“Worry makes you tense and 
nervous, and affects the nerves of 
your stomach. This actually 
changes the gastric juices from 
normal to abnormal and often 
leads to ulcers.” 

Here are some of the ways that 
worry affects the human machine 
according to the findings of a 
Philadelphia medical team: 
“Worry injects certain ‘poisonous’ 
chemicals into your blood stream. 
It promotes tooth decay by re- 
stricting the flow of saliva which 
neutralizes the mouth acids that 
cause tooth decay.” (Dr. William 
I. L. McGonigle tells of a patient 
‘te had perfect teeth until he 

— to worry about his wife’s 

den illness; this patient de- 
a d nine cavities within three 
weeks. ) 

Admittedly, there is no guaran- 
tee against the troubles and trag- 
edies of life. But what happens 
to you is not as i ee ate as the 
way you react to adversity. When 
two persons meet the same situa- 
tions in life, the one who faces 
them with a worry-free mind and 
a strongly developed sense of hu- 
mor has the edge. 


Many of the problems that are 
100 percent sure of solution are 
the very ones that young parents 
are apt to worry most about. The 
child who is 2 bit slow in becom- 
ing toilet-trained, the child who 
clings to his bottle or sucks his 
thumb often causes great concern. 
Yet you know that somehow 
along the road to maturity all 
normal children do become toilet- 
trained and do quit needing bot- 
tles. 

“Problem” behavior, it is true, 
may be a clue to your child’s emo- 
tional needs. It may be a clue that 
shows whether you are overstrict 
or overindulgent. Your child’s ac- 
tions are a guide for you, his 
sage and if they are sufficient- 

oe by all means get 
professional help. 

However, your child, as he 
ae will | e to meet new 

emands from the outside and 
new urges toward independence 
and maturity from within. Curi- 
osity, responsibility, love, ambi- 
tion will all affect your child and 
help him to mature in ways that 
you as a parent cannot pee 
foresee. What your small child 
needs right now is your faith in 
him as person capable of 
growth. And with that faith you 
yourself will do a better job as a 
parent — and have a much better 
time while doing it with fewer 
worries. 

It is not surprising, of course, 
that worry is a growing problem 
these days. There is a greater pur- 
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suit of status and possessions. Re- 
sponsibilities and pressures are 
heavier. Competition is rougher. 
We live daily under the threat of 
imminent cremation by H-bomb 
and guided missile. In short, our 
civilization is moving toward 
ever-greater pressures at an ever- 
faster pace. 

If you are now worrying about 
or heart attacks, 
or abdominal ailments, the 
chances are 50-50 that you simply 
need more worries — but of an 
outside sort. You have too much 
idle and unharnessed brain 

wer. 

With physical ailments, cause 
and effect relationships can be 
generally explained to the wor- 
rier. One can understand that 
worry is related to the delicate 
balance of the chemistry of the 
body and that, when one worries, 
this balance is disturbed. Such 
disturbances can cause an excess 
of sugar to flow into the blood- 
stream and cause a temporary 
form of diabetes. The tension pro- 
duced by worry can cause a 
greater amount of adrenalin, a 
chemical hormone, to be dis- 
charged into the bloodstream. 
This in turn causes the heart to 
beat more rapidly, the circulation 
to be s ed, the capillaries, 
veins and arteries to become con- 
stricted, with the result that blood 
pressure can be increased. The 
process of digestion can be 
thrown out of balance when one 
worries excessively because the 
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chemicals in the form of enzymes 


and juices necessary for pro 
of food disturbed. 
Over a long period of time this 
brings the common complaint of 
“nervous stomach” and may cause 
peptic ulcers. 

If you are a worrier you should 
train yourself to realize that the 
future won't always look bleak. 
If you can manage to cope with 
the moment when despair is 
strongest, you'll find that tomor- 
row is a new day with new ho 
and a brighter outlook. So don’t 
let initial setbacks deter you. 
Where they occur, make the 
necessary modifications in your 
plan and continue your attack. 
Remember that when you aban- 
don your plan of action and re- 
sort to worry again, your chances 
of succeeding are lessened. So 
permit no exceptions to occur in 
your determination to make wor- 
ry productive. 

Don’t wait to put you plan in 
action. Excuses and alibis are 
only symptoms of your fear of 
failure. Once you have develop- 
ed rd plan of action, put it to 
work immediately. In brief, get 
started and don’t let up, but don’t 
expect miracles to happen im- 
mediately. 

Here are some additional bits 
of good advice that should help 

ou to stop worrying and start 
yourself 
wi i u can’t do anythi 

about. 
ally occur because the victim 
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tried to worry about things be- 


ond human control. 

Avoid hesitancy, indecision and 
putting off unpleasant tasks until 
tomorrow. Putting things off in- 
creases the load on your brain 
and gives your imagination the 
time it n to make a mountain 
out of a molehill; more time for 
anxiety to sap your self confi- 
dence. 

After you've done your best to 
deal with a situation forget it and 
go on to the next thing. 

Never tackle anything if it 
seems to smother you. Break big 
jobs into smaller ones, and learn 
to take small steps at a time. 
Don’t allow yourself to think 
about the difficulties of step 
number two until you've put step 
number one out of the way. 


A little poem my mother recit- 
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ed from time to time to her eight 
children is just about the best 
worry-killing stimulant I have 
ever known. It hangs within easy 
reading distance of my desk and 
goes like this: 

“He worried about the weather, 
he worried about his health, he 
worried about his wealth. 

“She worried about the chil- 
dren, she worried about her 
clothes, she worried about the 
neighbors, she worried about her 
woes. 

“They worried about their 
taxes, they worried about their 
pets, they worried about their fu- 
ture, they worried about their 
debts. 

“They worried, still they wor- 
ried; they worried, but alas! They 
worried about a lot of things that 
did not come to pass!” 
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“Daddies Don’t Go On Picnics” 


WE HAD SETTLED down in a lovely small town after years of trans- 
fers and moves and soon found ourselves joining clubs, attending 
meetings, working on projects and becoming increasingly busy. 

One day I was preparing a picnic lunch for our family and, in 


confirming the joys connected therewith for our youngsters, men- 
tioned that maybe Daddy would come along. Our then three-year- 
old proclaimed, “Oh, no, Daddies don’t go on picnics, they just go 
to meetings.” 

Our delight in being “solid citizens at last” was gone. We still 
enjoy the friendliness of our small town but have learned that to be 
worthwhile members of any community it is necessary to make a 
reasonable allocation of time between home and outside activities. 

—Contributed by Maryann Doyle 
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As a vivid lesson in parental responsibility, 
it might be well for parents to visit an orphanage 


By Jim Knox 


AVEY WAS a scrawny little 
D five-year-old with the big- 
gest, most frightened 
brown eyes imaginable. His tiny 
body became rigid with alarm 
when a person tried to pick him 
up, yet strangely he didn’t resort 
to the usual childhood relief for 
fright, tears. This wasn’t the usual 
fear that a shy child feels around 
strangers; this was pure unadult- 
erated dread. His only defense 
was to draw completely within 
himself and stare wild-eyed with 
terror at the adults around him. 
You see, Davey was one of to- 
day’s unwanted children, a child 
shunted from relative to friend 
until his divorced mother finally 
committed him to an orphanage. 


The unfortunate experiences 
Davey had suffered in his most 
impressionable childhood years 
had emblazoned on his memory 
distrust and fear of the adult 
world around him. His parents 
had been fighting in front of him 
as long as he could remember. 
Angry faces, profanity and hostile 
attitudes had taken the place of 
smiles, tender and loving expres- 
sions and had turned his young 
life into a schooling in all the 
false aspects of parental behavior 
and family living. He not only 
had misguided notions concern- 
ing his family, but had expand- 
ed those false notions to encom- 
pass other facets of society as 
well. He distrusted everyone. 
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About the same time another 
group of ragged, ill-kempt, starv- 
ing little urchins came to the or- 
phanage, the five little Smiths. 
The oldest was a boy of eight 
and the youngest a little girl of 
15 months. They were committed 
by court order because of an in- 
corrigible home. Their parents 
were confined in jail. The older 
children were marked from beat- 
ings they had received at home 
from their alcoholic parents. All 
five were extremely suspicious 
and frightened of all adults. Si- 
lence was their best defensive 
weapon and they used it to an 
extreme. 

These descriptions could be 
multiplied by nearly as many 
children as are in orphanages to- 
day. For example, little Jimmy, 
whose mother had maltreated 
him for jabbering as a one-year- 
old to such an extent that he 
quit speaking entirely. Most peo- 
ple thought he was retarded and 
couldn’t speak. After a few weeks 
at the orphanage it was found 
that his silence was due to sim- 
ple fright, not inability. Or the 
Peterson children who were 
found starving while their par- 
ents conducted drinking bouts. 

The examples above paint a 
partial picture of the type of 
children cared for in the modern 
orphanage. In orphanages 
throughout the country the trag- 
edies of the Daveys, the Smiths 
or little Jimmy are encountered 
daily. For those of us who like to 


think of an orphanage in the tra- 
ditional concept — a temporary 
residence for children whose par- 
ents have died — this may come 
as a shocking surprise. Few chil- 
dren who come to an orphanage 
today are real orphans. The dra- 
ma portrayed in the modern or- 
phanage is far more tragic be- 
cause it represents a more tragic 
episode in life. Today the orphan- 
age seldom has to erase the bit- 
ter wound of death from the 
memories of children. What it 
has to erase is far worse, because 
now orphanages are dealing with 
a far more devastating form of 
death, the moral decay of many 
homes and families. 

The children in orphanages to- 
day come mostly from broken 
homes or homes where anything 
but an ideal family life was led. 
They are the tragic victims of 
homes where divorce, alcohol or 
the freedom of women from the 
home and men from familial re- 
sponsibilities held sway. The chil- 
dren have had no more control 
over the type of home into which 
they were born than you or I. 
They have had little control over 
the physical and psychological 
factors that molded their early 
lives. They were the innocent 
pawns of domestic struggle and 
tragedy. They became the un- 
wanted children, the children 
who must be placed in someone 
else’s care because their own par- 
ents were unwilling or unable to 
care for them. 
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A child becomes a member of 
society through his family. Here 
he learns right and wrong. Here 
his social patterns are formed 
and developed. Here he finds the 
degree of social living where he 
feels the most comfortable. Par- 
ents are the instructional repre- 
sentatives of society. The child 
learns from them by example as 
well as by word. Hence the de- 
linquent parent, the divorced par- 
ent, the drinking parent becomes 
a poor or false teacher. He lets 
fall his parental responsibility 
and allows the child’s mind to 
become impregnated with every 
type of wrong concept. 

In the child’s mind his parents 
are the ideal parents and his fam- 
ily is the ideal family. The inter- 
personal relationships within his 
family are broadened in his mind 
as the pattern for many other in- 
terpersonal relationships. His 
mind drinks in all the pleasures, 
frustrations, anxieties and prob- 
lems that his family presents in 
the drama of his life. These will 
characterize his thinking on mar- 
ital relationships, on home and 
family in later life. It is an awe- 
some task being a parent and re- 
quires considerable dedication 
and sacrifice. 

The tragedy of the orphanage 
then is the tragedy of the un- 
wanted, the neglected child. This 
child is neglected, not only be- 
cause he lacks the basic neces- 
sities of life in many cases, but 
because he also lacks the love 
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and moral guidance necessary for 
a youngster. Usually there is will- 
ful failure on the part of one 
or both parents. In most cases 
they are divorced or separated. 
Or very often one or both drink 
excessively, thus creating a moral 
atmosphere unfit for children. 
This usually leads to physical 
neglect also. The fear that the 
neglected child will become the 
delinquent child moves some pri- 
vate or public agency to urge or 
demand care for the child in an 
orphanage. 

It is the job of the orphanage 
to take these children and mold 
them into useful members of so- 
ciety. False notions must be cor- 
rected. The fear, disgust and dis- 
trust these children feel toward 
home and family or toward soci- 
ety in general must be erased. 
The orphanage must lay a Chris- 
tian foundation, giving a true per- 
spective of life as it really is or 
should be. It must provide a solid 
rational and religious basis for 
good judgment. 

How does the orphanage do 
it? In our Catholic orphanages 
sisters and priests with keen and 
deep insight into the problems 
these children have faced and 
will have to face in the future 
show a genuine interest in the 
child, treating each as an indi- 
vidual. Through little jobs they 
try to make the child feel useful 
and wanted. And most important, 
they give him love. Often the 
feeling of security that goes with 
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this love and feeling of useful- 
ness is a new experience. 

Before this he has been betray- 
ed by the very love he craves the 
most. The love of parents and 
family, the greatest strength in 
the world to the normal child, 
has to him become the height of 
insecurity and treachery. Yet he 
craves that love with every in- 
stinct in his mind and body. 

The orphanage tries to provide 
that love and security. Insofar as 
possible a family life is lived and 
familial relationships are estab- 
lished between the children. They 
all look upon one another as 
brothers and sisters. They work 
together, the older teach the 
younger and treat them with real 
affection. Even the quarrels the 
children get into are of the type 
found among children in a home. 

Crying isn’t common around 
the orphanage, but an indefin- 
able solemnity is. The children 
comprehend keenly that they are 
the unwanted children. They 
know that they will probably nev- 
er have a home until they found 
their own. They know that even 
when they leave, the only home 
they will have to return to for 
advice and consolation is the or- 
phanage. 

I don’t wish to imply that the 


nun who was house. 
Finally, after a 


nun baby?”—The Catholic Digest 
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orphanage is an unhappy place. 
Quite the contrary is true. For 
many children this is the first 
real happiness they have ever ex- 
perienced. For many of them this 
is the first real family they have 
ever known. It is heartwarming 
to see the affection with which 
they regard each other and the 
real pride they take in one anoth- 
er’s achievements. 

But amid the glee, sometimes a 
sobriety sets in that is unnatural 
in people so young. These chil- 
dren have a deep realization of 
the foibles of life, a maturity far 
beyond childhood years. Someone 
may easily touch a sore spot in 
their lives. A serious heart-to- 
heart talk with any of them will 
bare the thin scar tissue of a 
wound that healed slowly and is 
still painful today. 

As a vivid lesson in parental re- 
sponsibility, it might be well for 
parents to visit an orphanage. A 
mere glance at the eager little 
children shows more intensely 
and profoundly than any word 
the tremendous obligations of 
parenthood, something many par- 
ents take lightly. How many of 
these children and how many 
other children will be able to 
point an accusing finger at their 
own parents on Judgment Day! 


LITTLE BARBARA SAT wide-eyed across the living room from a 


ut ten minutes of staring, she asked in amaze- 
ment: “What did your Mommy say when she found out she had a little 
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Our national sports idols in the 1870’s were riflemen. 
And next to them were the oarsmen 


By Dave Warner 


AMERICANS now have 

‘Y more leisure time than our 

forefathers could have 
dreamed. 

The average person has more 
than 3,000 hours of leisure a year, 
unclaimed by work or sleep and 
our aggregate outlay in search of 
fun comes to about $40 billion a 
year. 

In sports, one of the main 
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users of leisure time, there is a 
constant tug of war between the 
“watchers” and “doers.” 

While attendance figures for 
horse racing, baseball and foot- 
ball continue to soar, partly be- 
cause of expansion programs, the 
“doers” are backed by sturdy fig- 
ures, too. 

Here are the statistics from an 
American Weekly survey on those 
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THE CHANGING SPORTS SCENE 


who prefer to indulge in their 
own fun and games: 

Every summer nearly 40 mil- 
lion landlubbers take to the water 
in eight million pleasure boats; 
six million water ski and another 
million explore beneath water 
surface with aqua lungs. There 
are 20 million hunters. About 
three million snow ski; 20 million 
bowl; eight million play softball; 
five million go in for archery; an- 
other five million are golfers. 

If anything, leisure time will 
increase rather than decrease. 
With automation the key factor, 
predictions for the future see a 
three-hour work week within the 
next 75 years. 

Where once sports were dad’s 
domain, the swing in recent years 
has been for increased family 
identification with sports. Boat- 
ing, bowling and skiing are good 
examples of family sports. 

Much of the revolutionary 
trend that has taken place in our 
sports habits over the last 15 to 
20 years has left some of us con- 
fused about just what our national 
game is. As automatically as we 
learned in school that Lansing is 
the capital of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania is noted for the produc- 
tion of coal and some darn good 
football players, we accepted the 
fact that baseball is our national 
game. 

But the figures don’t support 
this. A recent survey showed that 
for every three people who go 
to a professional baseball game, 


major or minor, their are five 
fighting their way into a horse 
race track to feed their money 
into mutuel machines. And when 
it comes to basketball, the survey 
people have a problem. Appar- 
ently there’s no way to get an 
accurate count of that sport be- 
cause of all the games played in 
professional lea gues, colleges, 
high schools, grade schools, Y and 
park gymnasiums. 

The head-counters estimate 
that approximately 140 million 
people turn out for basketball 
games in a year, almost five times 
as many as show up at major and 
minor league ball parks. 

The feeling here is that base- 
ball on the professional level has 
slipped in caliber. This is not 
true of every club in the National 
and American leagues, but there 
are many clubs in both leagues 
with weak personnel which drags 
the caliber average down. If this 
is true in the majors, what can 
the talent be in the minors? As 
one man said recently, “Why 
should I pay to watch minor 
league baseball? I can see a lot 
of minor leaguers playing in the 
majors.” 

Where baseball has worn itself 
thin with expansion, this does not 
appear to be the case in pro foot- 
ball. The new American Football 
League, though not yet on a par 
with the National Football 
League, made big strides in its 
maiden season last year. As for 
pro basketball, it’s too early to 
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tell on comparisons between the 
spanking new American Basket- 
ball League and the established 
National Basketball Association. 
By way of illustrating how 
we've changed as a sports nation, 
did you know our national sports 
idols back in the 1870's were 
riflemen? And next to them were 
the oarsmen. They made the big 
news of that time. When the U. S. 
sent a team of rifle experts to 
Europe, every scrap of informa- 
tion about them and their prog- 
ress was reported faithfully and 
read avidly. When a _ national 
shooting tournament was held at 
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Creedmoor, L. I., special trains 
brought a mob of 100,000 people. 

Walking also was a great fav- 
orite, and the heel-and-toe boys 
could sell out a stadium. Archery, 
lawn tennis and cricket were 
great favorites, too. 

Baseball, a professional sport 
even in the 1870's, was frowned 
upon because of the violent action 
exploded on the playing field and 
the occasional ungentlemanly 
comment made by one player to 
another or to the umpire. 

And this was before they even 
heard of Leo Durocher, Billy 
Martin and Jim Piersall. 


“| dreamt you were an intellectual bore!” 
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There are a score or more things 

that can be done with an insurance policy 
in cases of financial trouble, but 

the least wise — usually — is to cash it in 


Hold 
Your Life Insurance 
Policy 


WIpow IN California, need- 

ing money for an opera- 

decigled to in 
her only life insurance policy. The 
company suggested an alternative, 
explaining that the policy had ac- 
cumulated dividends of more 
than $200, which could be with- 
drawn on request. The dividends 
more than covered the cost of the 
operation, and the widow’s insur- 
ance is still in force. 

An Ohio father of four had 
been out of work several months 
and asked his life insurance com- 
pany to cancel his policy because 

e couldn't pay the premium. The 
company replied that it would, of 
course, honor his request, but 


Condensed from 
Minutes 


Bill Chambless 


pointed out that he could main- 
tain some insurance protection for 
his family by using the policy's 
cash value to buy a paid-up policy 
in a reduced amount. The policy- 
holder did this, and wrote a letter 
thanking the company for its ad- 


vice. 

Another Ohio man needed $300 
to pay past-due bills. When he 
went to his agent's office to see 
about cashing in his life policy, 
the agent suggested he borrow 
$300 instead, under the policy's 
loan provision. The loan was 
made the same day the applica- 
tion was received, and has since 
been repaid. 

Of the score or more things that 
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can be done with an insurance 
policy, the least wise—in most 
cases—is to cash it in. Yet this 
seems to be the first thought of 
many persons who get into finan- 
cial trouble. During 1959, cash 
surrender values paid by all life 
companies on ordinary life poli- 
cies totaled $1.2 billion, an in- 
crease of $80 million over 1958. 
(The 1961 total is expected to be 
higher.) Most of the policies 
were cashed in to meet emergen- 
cy situations. 

Though there’s no denying that 
the cash invested in a life insur- 
ance policy can be handy in a 
pinch, the fact remains that a pol- 
icy makes a better nest egg than 
a rainy day umbrella. Reasons: 

First, life insurance is usually 
bought as a form of financial pro- 
tection for a family. When a pol- 
icy is surrendered, the family’s 
protection is lessened, and the 
meeting of a temporary emergen- 
cy may not justify this risk. 

Second, until a policy has been 
in force several years the cash 
surrender value doesn’t come near 
equaling the amount paid in pre- 
miums. 

Third, insurance rates go up as 
we get older, so it will cost more 
to replace the policy with the 
same amount of insurance. Also, 
of course, there’s the chance that 
the policyholder may no longer 
be insurable. 

What alternatives are there to 
cashing in a_ policy? 

Three have been mentioned in 
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the cases at the beginning of this 
article—withdrawing accumulated 
dividends, using cash values to 
purchase a lesser amount of paid- 
up insurance, and taking out a 
loan on the policy’s cash value. 
Let’s run down the list: 

Dividend withdrawal. If, when 
you bought the policy, you speci- 
fied that dividends be left to ac- 
cumulate at interest, there may 
be enough money here to meet 
your emergency. All you need do 
is ask for it. The total amount 
is reported each year on the pre- 
mium notice you receive from the 
company. 

Paid-up insurance. The cash 
value of your policy can be used 
to buy a fully paid-up smaller 
policy. If disability or reduced 
income makes paying premiums 
difficult, this may be your best 
solution. Extended term insur- 
ance or a paid-up endowment 
contract might also be available, 
providing insurance protection 
until a specified date. 

Loan. All permanent forms of 
life insurance provide that the 
policyholder can borrow up to a 
certain percent (usually 95) of 
the policy's cash value. A loan 
reduces the value of the policy 
until it’s repaid, but interest rates 
are low (five or six percent per 
year, true interest), there's no 
deadline for repayment, no cred- 
it reference is necessary, and 
service is fast. (Note of caution: 
Because borrowing on a_ policy 
reduces insurance protection by 
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the amount of the loan, plus in- 
terest, insurance companies rec- 
ommend that policyholders apply 
for a loan only if they need the 
money urgently and can't get it 
at a reasonable rate elsewhere. 
Conversion. If your premium 
is higher than you can afford, you 
might consider converting your 
licy to a different kind with a 
ower premium, or you could ap- 
ply for a reduction of insurance, 
perhaps surrendering half the 
policy and keeping the other half. 
Change of payment plan. Pre- 
miums for nearly all life insurance 


policies can be paid annually, 
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semiannually, quarterly or 
monthly. It’s cheaper to pay an- 
nually or semi-annually, but if 
quarterly or monthly premiums 
would suit your budget better, 
you can easily have the payment 
plan changed. 

Or ask the company. There are 
other alternatives to cancellation 
than those given here, and life 
insurance companies are glad to 
suggest plans to help policyhold- 
ers meet financial emergencies 
without surrendering their poli- 
cies. After all, the company 
is as interested as you are in keep- 
ing your policy in force. 
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© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“This has gone up a cent, too. EVERYBODY 
seems to have heard about your raise” 
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Condensed from The Liguorian 


it happen 
so often that people 
are nice to strang- 
ers, and unkind to 
the members of their own family? 
It is an unpleasant fact that 
this is a matter of quite common 
experience. Many who are uni- 
versally acclaimed by their neigh- 
bors, friends and fellow workers 
as models of understanding, kind- 
ness and good manners, will fre- 
quently give way, in the intimacy 
of their own home, to peevish- 
ness, outbursts of temper, nag- 
ging and incredibly bad manners. 
They seem, in fact, to be entire- 
ly different persons when they 
are in their homes and when they 
are away from home. 


Fathers, 1 


One who is unpleasant and 
quarrelsome with those to 
whom he is bound by the 
closest ties, does not possess 
the real virtue of charity, 
no matter how friendly and 
pleasant he is with outsiders 


Louis Mather, C.SS.R. 


From one angle, this is difficult 
to explain. Many of the people 
who are guilty of unkindness at 
home profess a great love for 
their families. Husbands, wives, 
brothers and sisters who would 
permit nobody to raise a doubt 
about the sincerity of their love 
for one another are the very ones 
who give way to great meanness 
within the family group. 

Moreover, their grief would be 
great and intensely expressed if 
a member of their family were to 
become seriously ill or die. Yet 
in their daily contacts with each 
other they do and say amazingly 
hurtful things. 

From another angle, this is not 
too hard to explain. Once conju- 
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gal or family ties have been forg- 
ed, people are apt to grow into 
the feeling that little things are 
no longer important, or that 
these strong ties give them a 
right to indulge the instincts of 
their lower nature in the little 
things. 

Close association under the 
same roof for a long time does 
have a wearing effect on the 
good virtues that in reality con- 
stitute the expression of one’s true 
love. 

Nevertheless, boorishness, ill- 
temper, unkindness toward the 
members of one’s family are 
proofs of a certain weakness of 
character. 

There is a kind of radical hypo- 
crisy in those who are unfailing- 
ly sweet and forbearing with 
mere acquaintances and friends, 
but apt to snap and snarl at mem- 
bers of their own family. 

The saying, “Charity begins at 
home,” has a very direct appli- 
cation here. One who is unpleas- 
ant and quarrelsome with those 
to whom he is bound by the 
closest ties, does not possess the 
real virtue of charity, no matter 
how friendly and pleasant he is 
with outsiders. 

It is good for all to examine 
themselves periodically as to 
whether they live under any such 
unrealistic double standard of 
conduct, and if so, to make a 
special effort to let charity begin 
at home. 

Check your conduct toward 


your family with the help of the 
questions asked here: 

1. Can you talk confidently 
with anyone in your family and 
share your burdens and _ help 
solve each other’s problems? 

2. Do you belong to the family 
that’s never at home, because, 
they say, “What’s the use of go- 
ing home? There’s nobody there 
but the family?” 

8. When you go home, do you 
truly feel that you are going 
home, back to your family; or is 
it always just going back to those 
people who live with you, who 
happen to eat at the same table 
with you; back to someone who 
happens to be your wife or hus- 
band, or your child, or your bro- 
ther or sister? 

4. Are you as polite to your 
family as you are to the people 
who are your friends, or even 
strangers to you? 

5. Do you observe the ordinary 
rules of social conduct and eti- 
quette in your home in as careful 
a manner as you observe them 
when with others who are not 
members of your family? True, 
there is less call for formality in 
the home, but that is no reason 
for throwing the book of eti- 
quette out the window. 

6. Do you greet each other in 
your home with a cheery good 
morning, say good-by and hello 
gladly? You do it for others out- 
side the home. Don’t take your 
family for granted. 

7. Do you ever go to bed at 
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night with a grudge in your heart 
against any member of your fam- 
ily or without having made up 
after a quarrel? 

8. Are you as ready to do fav- 
ors for the members of your 
family as you are to show favors 
to others? Yes, you remember the 
family at Christmas, on birthdays, 
on Mother’s Day, Father's Day; 
but there are a lot of dull gray 
days in between these bright 
ones. 

9. Do you ever think of giving 
little gifts to the members of 
your family for no other reason 
except to show that you are think- 
ing of them and that you love 
them? Or have things advanced 
to such a state in your family that 
if you would come home with a 
little gift they might suspect that 
you are trying to cover up some- 
thing you have done? Or would 
the shock be so great that they 
would all drop dead? 

10. Do you ever spend an ev- 
ening together at home as a fam- 
ily — just your own little group — 
no company, but just you, the 
family — playing cards, talking, 


entertaining each other; or are 
you bored terribly when you 
must spend a whole evening at 
home with those people who live 
with you? 

1l. Do you ever pray together 
as a family or say the family 
rosary? Not even your meal pray- 
ers? 

12. Does your family ever see 
you pray at home? 

13. Do you ever go to church 
together, at any time, for holy 
Mass and to devotions in the ev- 
ening? 

14. Do you ever go out togeth- 
er as a family for recreation and 
amusement, or do you go out 
only with people who are not 
members of your family? 

15. Do you realize, and try to 
show it, that you are supposed 
to help each other to be good, to 
keep the commandments, to help 
each other carry the big and lit- 
tle crosses and to rejoice with 
each other when good things 
come your way? 

16. Do you remember that you 
are supposed to help each other 
get to heaven? 


His WIFE’s mother visited them Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. On Monday, he played poker with the boys. 
Tuesday he took his wife to a movie. 

Wednesday evening they stayed home. As he settled down in 
his favorite armchair, he remarked, “Well! First night in a week we've 
both been home and had no company.” 


“Yah,” she came back. “You a 


by Betty B. Dodendorf 


your darn poker.”—Contributed 
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Every country has its own 
peculiar wedding traditions 


By Florence Wedge 


wo weeks before the mar- 

riage of King Baudouin of 

Belgium and Donna Fabiola 
de Mora y Aragon, Elisabeth Cor- 
athiel mentioned in a Boston Pilot 
feature that Dona Fabiola in- 
tended to observe an old custom 
of making an offering of new laid 
eggs in a basket to St. Clare every 
morning for the nine days pre- 
ceding the royal wedding. The 
eggs were to be delivered at a 
Convent of Poor Clares daily at 
the hour of early Mass. 

It was reported further that 
the bride-to-be had shown great 
tact in her attitude toward the 
marriage traditions of her adopt- 
ed country, where it is considered 
a good omen for newlyweds to 
meet a christening party on their 
way from the church. Another 
old Flemish custom brought to 
the reader’s attention was that of 
making a cradle conspicuous 
among the wedding decorations. 
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It was believed that the custom 
would be honored on this occas- 
ion by a private token, probably 
a tiny “first chemise” worn by 
Dona Fabiola as a baby and 
stitched by her mother. 

The forenamed wedding cus- 
toms — undoubtedly somewhat 
quaint to the average American 
reader—are only three of the sev- 
eral hundred usages that have 
clustered around the institution 
of marriage since the day Eve ac- 
cepted Adam’s hand in the ideal 
honeymoon resort which was the 
Garden of Eden. 

Did you know that among the 
ancient Assyrians all marriage- 
able young women were assem- 
bled in one place, where the pub- 
lic crier put them on sale one 
after another? The princely sums 
paid for the prettiest were be- 
stowed as wedding dowries on 
the more homely girls. When all 
the beauties had been disposed 
of, the less attractive girls were 
offered at a bargain price and al- 
lotted to those who were willing 
to have them. Thus no young wo- 
man was left without a husband. 

A similar custom prevailed 
among the Babylonians, who 
held an auction sale of their 
daughters at certain times in the 
year. The young women had no 
say in the selection of husbands, 
but were simply married to the 
highest bidders. 

Among the Biblical Jews, the 
bride-elect lived with her friends 
during the interval between the 
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betrothal and the marriage. All 
communication between her and 
her husband-to-be was carried on 
through the medium of a friend, 
popularly known as “the friend 
of the bridegroom.” At the ap- 
pointed time the bridegroom 
donned his Sunday (Sabbath) 
best and, perfumed with myrrh 
and frankincense, fared forth 
with musicians and torchbearers 
to meet his bride. “Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh, go forth to 
meet him!” (Matt. 25, 6) was an 
exclamation that thrilled many a 
youthful heart in those days. 
With shouts of joy and gladness 
all escorted the bride to her new 
home. 

A peculiar custom persisted 
long in Chaldea in connection 
with marriages. On the wedding 
day a priest entered the bride- 
groom’s house and started a fire, 
which ought never to be extin- 
guished until the death of one 
partner. If the fire was allowed 
to go out, it was assumed that 
the marriage bond was no longer 
binding. | Hence, presumably, 
arose, the proverb: “Provoke me 
not too much, that I throw water 
into the fire:” 

Many interesting ways have 
been found to take care of wed- 
ding expenses. In Dalmatia, for 
instance, during the wedding fes- 
tivities—which lasted several days 
—the bride carried water to the 
guests each morning. One pur- 
pose was for them to wash their 
hands. Another purpose was to 
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remind them to drop pieces of 
money into the water jug to help 
foot the bill. 

Pay weddings were at one time 
general throughout Germany. At 
the entertainment which follow- 
ed the wedding ceremony, the 
guests deposited gold or silver, 
and sometimes jewelry, into a 
basin placed before the bride. 
The wedding guests were expect- 
ed to pay for their meal. 

They used to do things differ- 
ently among the Moors of West 
Barbary, where the bridegroom 
got his bachelor friends to cover 
his forehead with gold coins. As 
the pieces were put on his fore- 
head, the attendants shook them 
off into a basin and named the 
donor with the amount of the 
gift. 

It was formerly a fashion in 
Wales for engaged couples to is- 
sue bidding-letters inviting all 
who chose, be they friends or to- 
tal strangers, to come to the wed- 
ding and respectfully bidding 
them to contribute something to- 
ward the wedding costs. 

The ancient Persians did not 
particularly favor the state of sin- 
gle blessedness. From a notion 
that married people were su- 
premely happy in a future life, 
they used to hire persons to wed 
those of their relatives who had 
died unmarried. Living people 
were literally united to the dead. 

In the Isle of Man, a_ long- 
standing belief held that it was 
very lucky to carry salt in one’s 


pocket. It was always carried by 
the bridegroom on his wedding 
day. At a village in Yorkshire, 
the custom was to bring a hen 
into the house and make it cackle 
when the newlyweds entered, to 
procure for them the best of luck 
in the marital state. 

The custom of wearing rings is 
so antiquated that it is based up- 
on fables. Rings were worn in 
early Biblical times. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans wore rings, 
and the Romans definitely used 
them in their betrothal ceremon- 
ies. As an emblem of eternity, 
because of its circular continuity 
with no apparent beginning or 
end, the wedding ring was given 
as a token of permanent love and 
a sign that love should circulate 
continually between husband and 
wife. From time immemorial, the 
betrothal ring has been worn on 
the fourth finger of the left hand, 
because of a mistaken notion that 
a vein ran directly from this fin- 
ger to the heart. 

In ancient days the ring ap- 
pears to have been placed occas- 
ionally on the bride’s right hand. 
In the Salisbury Manual, the 
bridegroom was directed to re- 
ceive the ring from the priest, 
and, holding the right hand of 
the bride, he was to say, “With 
this ring I thee wed.” He then 
placed the ring on her right-hand 
thumb and said, “In the name of 
the Father.” Then on the index 
finger, saying, “and of the Son”; 
then on the third finger, adding 


“and of the Holy Ghost.” After a 
final Amen, the ring was placed 
on the fourth finger, where it re- 
mained. 

In the time of Pliny, a ring of 
iron was sent to the future bride 
as a pledge of fidelity. According 
to Swinburne, such things were 
frequently set with adamants, 
their hardness and durability apt- 
ly conveying the idea of the 
permanence and binding force of 
the material bond. Tertullian 
writes that gold rings were popu- 
lar in his time. Some nuptial 
rings were made of brass or cop- 
per, and bore inscriptions and de- 
vices, such as a key, to denote the 
woman’s authority under the 
home roof. 

Among the Banians, a primitive 
tribe in the East Indies, marriag- 
es were invariably celebrated at 
sunset. The couple stood on 
either side of a fire which sym- 
bolized the ardor of their love 
for each other. A silken string 
was wound around them both as 
a sign of the marriage bond. 
An officiating minister murmured 
certain words, unloosed the 
string, and pronounced the part- 
ners man and wife. 

At Malabor in the early 1800's, 
the bride and bridegroom were 
seated upon a throne, and jewels 
and flowers were placed upon the 
bride’s head. Meantime, an at- 
tendant bathed the bridegroom’s 
feet in milk and put a silver ring 
on one of his toes. After the reci- 
tation of a short formula and a 
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showering of flowers upon the 
couple’s heads by their friends, 
who pronounced a blessing upon 
them, the marriage ceremony was 
considered complete. 

The Mahometan Copts were in 
the habit of killing a sheep as 
soon as the bride arrived at her 
new home. She was obliged to 
step over the blood, which was 
sprinkled over the threshold. 

Mention of thresholds recalls a 
custom old as the hills. The mod- 
ern bridegroom who carries his 
beloved over the threshold is 
perpetuating an observance dat- 
ing to the origins of the city 
of Rome. The bride was lifted 
across the threshold by men who 
had been married only once. 
Some thought the little ritual was 
intended to indicate that force 
must be used in capturing a 
bride. Others insisted that evil 
might befall the newlyweds if the 
bride were to strike her foot 
against the doorstep. In Scot- 
land, where the bride was also 
lifted over the threshold, it was 
customary for a relative to re- 
ceive the newly-married couple 
at the door with a currant bun, 
to be broken there and then on 
the head of the bride! 

Reverting to Biblical customs, 
we find that the brother of a 
childless man was bound to mar- 
ry the widow, actually his sister- 
in-law. However, he had the op- 
tion of rejecting her. The public 
ceremony of rejection is mention- 
ed in Deuteronomy, 25. If the 
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brother refused to marry her, she 
was obliged to strip his sandal 
from his foot and spit in his face 
as an act of defiance and a dec- 


laration of womanly indepen- 
dence. 
It was formerly a _ custom 


among the Germans for the bride 
to take off her shoe and throw it 
among the guests when she retir- 
ed for the night. Whoever caught 
it received it as a sign that he or 
she might soon be married. 

In many regions there is still 
the popular custom of throwing 
an old shoe at the bride and 
bridegroom upon their leaving 
the church or the parental home. 
The usual explanation is that the 
shoe is thrown for luck. But it 
may also indicate that the father 
is abandoning his rights over his 
daughter, who henceforth _be- 
longs to her lawful husband. One 
authority has suggested that the 
hurling of the shoe was originally 
meant to be a sham assault on 
the person carrying off the bride, 
and as such is a remnant of the 
primitive tradition of opposing 
the capture of a bride. 

In Prussia and other parts of 
Central Europe, people made it 
a rule to throw broken crockery 
at the doors of newlyweds. When 
Lord Malmesbury married a 
princess of Prussia as proxy for 
the Duke of York in 1791, a great 
heap of- broken crockery was 
found at the door of Her High- 
ness’ residence the day after the 
wedding. 
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Dancing used to be considered 
so essential at weddings that if 
in a family the youngest daughter 
happened to be married before 
her elder sisters, they must all 
dance in their stockinged feet at 
her wedding. Only by so doing 
could they counteract (so every- 
body said) their ill luck and find 
suitable marriage mates. In the 
West of England, the girls had to 
wear green stockings for those 
good-luck dances. 

Few newlyweds are awakened 
to the sound of music nowadays 
—unless someone turns the 
radio. But in olden times it was 
not at all unusual to awaken the 
bride and bridegroom with music 
on the morning after their wed- 
ding. 

In parts of Java, the bride was 
instructed to kneel and wash her 
husband’s feet on their wedding 
day. In other places, the bride- 
groom stepped barefooted upon a 
raw egg, and to his little wife be- 
fell the duty of wiping his feet 
clean. Among the Nestorians of 
a bygone era, it was the accept- 
ed wedding-day procedure for 
the husband to kick his wife and 
command her to pull off his 
shoes, to signify her entire sub- 
mission to his least wish or whim. 

Belgian wedding customs were 
never like these, thank goodness! 
It is far more pleasant to picture 
the gracious Queen Fabiola send- 
ing the Poor Clares a basket of 
fresh eggs nine mornings in a 
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FOR TEENAGERS ONLY 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


don't know whether or not 
I am qualified to ask a ques- 
tion. I am a teenager, but I 
am married. I hope you will reply. 

From your articles and many 
like them I get the most unbear- 
able feeling that my husband 
doesn't love me but only toler- 
ates me for the sake of the Faith. 

Every article I read tells us 
every ‘lttle thing we do wrong, 
but we must not expect a man to 
be perfect. Well, I don’t expect 
anyone to be. However, in my 
efforts to be everything a young 
wife should be, I feel I have lost 
my indentity. I feel a million and 
one experts are living my life and 
I might as well not exist. 

Can you help me, and probably 
others, to dispel this fear? 

Of course you are qualified to 
ask a question: this column is 
written for teenagers, with sta- 
tus unspecified. Any teen can ask 
anything. 

I'll bet you're reading and tak- 


ing “Is Your Marriage Happy?” 
quizzes like mad. 
I'd do: stop answering the quiz 
sheets. Only one question really 
counts: do you love your hus- 
band? Obviously, you do. Let’s go 
on from there. 

Your husband wants you to be 
the same person as the one he 
married. Be yourself, not some 
supposed expert’s opinion of what 
a young wife ought to be. Stay 
mysterious and exciting as you 
were on your dates, and never let 
him read you like a book. Do un- 
predictable things sometimes just 
to keep him interested. Remem- 
ber that the only marriage experts 
orm your lives are you and 
your husband. Let him be the 
masculine man who goes out and 
hauls in the pizza, and you live 
your own life as wife and mother 
with the little added notation in 
your mind that no wife ever 
makes 100% on the quiz scores— 
or, if she does, for some peculiar 
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reason she doesn’t stay married 
very long. Just being you will 
draw your husband closer to you 
than anything else. Your husband 
doesn’t want to be married to a 
magazine article — or to my 
column, either. 

You sound like a real genuine 
book-and-magazine-reader. Does 
this leave time for sewing new 
curtains, painting and trimming 
to make your home more attrac- 
tive? Or for experimenting with 
new hairdoes and manicurin 

our nails so that you will loo 

utiful —- to make your 
husband long for another vision 
of you? 

Before you got married did you 
know how to cook, sew and 
clean? If not, you might have a 
little studying to do out of a dif- 
ferent kind of magazine. Maybe 
you need a little expert advice on 
recipes, budget-planning, and 
good food — fixed a man’s way. 
It has often been said before, yet 
never too many times: the way 
to a man’s heart is through his 


stomach. 


Sister M. Dominic is a member of 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 


Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hunt- 
ingon, Ind. 
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The fact that you feel might be 
losing your identity in your role 
as marital partner is an indication 
that you may be somewhat im- 
mature. Cheer up! Most teen- 
_ are immature; so are lots 
of adults. But in the case of teen- 
age marriage, both husband and 
wife can learn how to mature to- 
gether and thus gracefully grow 
into adulthood. 

Why don’t you discuss all of 
this with your husband who, in 
the final analysis, is the expert 
in your marriage. Husbands and 
wives need to learn to talk things 
over together, lean on each other, 
and aan mutual decisions. If the 
two of you can’t do this, perha 
a marriage counselor can help 
you make the necessary adjust- 
ment and feel at ease helping 
each other with your own prob- 
lems. But remember: marriage is 
for God and each other — not 
for the experts. 


My problem has not yet devel- 
oped — but I can foresee it pop- 
ping all over the place. 

I am graduating from high 
school at the age of 17, and I 

ect to enroll in college this 
fall. I will still be under the jur- 
isdiction of my parents. They 
are wonderful people, but I want 
peers and 
friends, age 18, will be indepen- 
dent — but I will still have to ask 
“mommy.” I anticipate conflict 
arising from various frustrations. 
Can you give me some good, 
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right down-to-earth advice about 
this? 

First of all, you won't be the 
only 17 year-old attending col- 
lege. I have known youngsters to 
start at age 15, although you 
probably won't meet too many 15 
and 16 year-olds in college. But 
Age Seventeen goes to college, so 
you can find college pals in your 
own age bracket who will not yet 
be “emancipated.” 

What makes teens think that 
at age 18 they become automa- 
tically exempted from all con- 
trols? Age Eighteen is neither a 
Cinderella’s pumpkin nor a fairy’s 
magic wand. The Fourth Com- 
mandment says, “Honor thy fa- 
ther and mother’—and it splits no 
hairs on the age level whereafter 
Moms and Pops are no longer to 
be considered. If your mother and 
father are wonderful people (and 
I feel sure they are) I'd keep 
asking their advice and learning 
as much from them as you possib- 
ly can. 

Of course you want to be “on 
your own.” If you did not, you 
would be an abnormal person 
who had failed to grow up. And 
naturally you want to assume re- 
sponsibilities and make decisions 
for yourself. Keep right on feeling 
that way. 

However, all of us—even adults 
in really important administra- 
tive positions—need the help and 
advice of other people. A doctor 
concerned about serious compli- 
cations calls in other doctors for 
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consultation. President Kennedy 
selects the brains of the — 
for his Cabinet. The Pope cal 

his cardinals together before 
reaching vital decisions. Why 
should Age Eighteen fear to need 
the help of parents who have 
lived longer and travelled the 
road once before? 

Think it over. And when you've 
finished, thank God for your 
wonderful parents as well as for 
the longing to go out on your 
own. The two can and should be 
harmonized without conflict or 
frustration in any severe degree. 


I have a sarcastic nature de- 
veloped as a defense mechanism 
for my _ sensitivity about my 
weight. I would like to know how 
I can be nice to people instead of 
being sarcastic. 

Lose weight. 

All of us drop our defenses as 
soon as they are no longer need- 
ed. When your waistline shrinks 
to 18, you'll be sweet as well as 
smart. As_ psychologists well 
know, the old tale linking fat 
people with good humor is for 
the polar bears. Your home eco- 
nomics teacher can help you plan 


the diet. 


I attend a private school for 
girls. I am 16 and a senior. I am 
writing to a boy at home, and I 
think a lot of him. My problem is 
this: he buys and sends me rec- 
ords, which I appreciate, but I feel 
he can spend h 


is money on wiser 
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things. How can I stop him? I 
don't want to hurt his feelings or 
make him think I don’t like him. 
Please help me. 

Tell him. 

Don’t beat around the bush. All 
of us complicate our already com- 
plicated human living by inabil- 
ity to express our feelings. Yet 
we appreciate those few persons 
who can do so graciously. 

Explain the situation to him 
exactly as you have done to me, 
highlighting the facts that you 
think a lot of him and that you 
feel grateful. Why not add some 
indication of what the “wiser 
things” are? 


What can you do when a lot of 
times you your self-confi- 
dence, finding yourself on the 
sidelines and quiet, and can't 
think of a thing to say when you 
are with a crowd? 

Read teenage magazines such 
as Ingenue (Dell Publishing Co., 
Inc., Washington and South Aves., 
Dunellen, New Jersey) and 
Seventeen. The first named I 
would especially recommend as 
providing numerous topics for 
group discussion. By preparin 
items of conversation beforehan 
and learning the teenage give- 
and-take you can gradually de- 
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velop the security you now lack 
in social gatherings. 


If a girl has known a boy for 
about a month and a half, would 
you say she should accept going 
steady or engagement at this 
particular time? She likes the bo 
a lot, or maybe she is in love wit 
him. Also, the girl is afraid of 
boys, or even men, and she is 
frightened at the very thought of 
marriage. Please answer this for 
me if you can. 

Before a girl says yes to the 
vital question, she should know 
she really loves the boy and that 
he loves her. I don’t think you 
have any idea as to whether 
either one of you loves the other. 
A girl who is frightened at the 
— of marriage obviously 
should not be going steady. Why 
not meet a good many boys be- 
fore making plans to settle down 
with any one of them? 

You sound like a_ teenager 
hunting for security and affection 
rather than a self-reliant young 
lady preparing for the responsi- 
bilities of marriage. Until you be- 
come mature and capable of giv- 
ing, don’t plan on marriage. 
Marriage used as an _ escape 
doesn't solve problems; it only 
creates them. 


THE REASON a girl can’t catch a ball like a man is because a man 
is so much bigger and easier to catch.—Irish Digest 
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Some tips for getting good pictures 


Photograph Your Vacation 


By Dave Warner 


bring your vacation or trip 
back alive on film. 

The surf curling lazily over the 
beach while your youngsters col- 
lect shells . . . a small harbor 
snuggling against towering cliffs 
. . . desert flowers outlined by 
the setting sun . . . the fisherman 
repairing his nets . . . the quaint 
square of some historic town . . . 


Te youR camera along and 


autumn’s blazing colorama .. . 
horsemen and hikers enjoying the 
brightly burnished countryside 
. . . a red-coated hunter and his 
dog. 

Picturesque scenes such as 
these live long in the memory of 
any traveler, but eventually time 
blurs even the most memorable 
sights. A camera makes the ex- 
perience permanent. 
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Before leaving on a trip, let 
your photo supply dealer make 
sure your camera is in top condi- 
tion: thoroughly clean inside and 
out so that negatives won't be 
spotted; free from light leaks; no 
binding spool to scratch your 
negatives. Ask your dealer, too, 
for his advice on the kinds of 
film and filters you'll need for the 
kind of pictures you like to take. 

There is one cardinal rule for 
motorists who take a camera with 
them: don’t pack it away in a 
suitcase or in the rear of the car. 
Only a handy camera can go in- 
to action quickly enough to catch 
all the pictures you'll want. 

Always keep a roll or two of 
film in reserve. 

Take vacation pictures with an 
eye to telling the complete story 
of the trip. Snapshots of road 
signs and historical markers help 
identify places visited. 

Photograph people while 
they're doing something. Snap 
them in action. Don’t have them 
line up staring blankly into the 
camera. People stand out better 
against simple background. 

At the beach or lake, beware of 
over-exposing film in bright sun- 
light. Take beach pictures in the 
morning or afternoon for best re- 
sults. 

By using a foreground object 
such as a tree or person to pro- 
vide a frame for the scene within 
your picture, you can improve 
scenic photographs and add in- 
terest to them. 


You can make good pictures 
from trains, too, with almost an 
type of camera, in Masbend- 
white or color, in movies, stills or 
color slides. 

Be sure not to lean your arms 
on auto or train window frames 
or any part of the car body. 
Cushion the camera in your hands 
and don’t allow it to come in con- 
tact with the window. Unless you 
take these precautions, vibrations 
will be transmitted to the camera 
resulting in dullness of the pic- 
ture. 

To reduce the greenishness that 
results from shooting pictures 
through window panes, slip a 
filter over your lens. 

For shooting distant mountain 
vistas, bright sunlight is best; yet 
don’t overlook dramatic storm 
cloud effects. For sunsets, follow 
the time-tested rule: If you can 
look at it without squinting your 
eyes, it will make a good picture 
in color. The sun itself should be 
covered or partially obscured by 
a cloud or object on the skyline, 
or dimmed by haze. For a mini- 
mum of redness in color shots, 
however, best time is between 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Autumn is the amateur shutter- 
bug's field day. It is difficult, sur- 
rounded by so much _ blazing 
rae to miss getting spectac- 
ular color shots. 

On most crisp, bright fall days 
you can keep the camera set at 
normal exposure. Then with the 
sun coming from behind you, 
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youll be able to shoot all the 
colors of hillside and valley from 
12 feet to infinity. However, don’t 
do all the shooting with the light 
behind. Be sure to take some 
backlighted shots. A leaf-burning 
scene, with youngsters rakin 
leaves for a bonfire, is more ef- 
fective when backlighted, as the 
smoke in the air is accented. 

Mid-morning and _ mid-after- 
noon are the best hours for color 
photography. Noon’s high sun 
may cast large black shadow 
areas under wide spreading trees. 

Like the season's foliage, the 
fall sports picture is colorful, and 
offers many 

The many fine movie and still 
cameras, improved film and pic- 
ture-taking facilities and _tech- 
niques available today make it 
possible to take excellent sports 
pictures. 

Best results are obtained by 
snapping the picture as the ac- 
tion comes toward you. This min- 
imizes the effect of the motion 
and often assures successful snap- 
ping of subjects that would photo- 
graph as featureless blobs from 
any other angle. A good example 
is the final instant of a football 
punter’s follow-through when 
there is little true motion. Some 
fine night pictures have been 
made in well-lighted stadiums. 

Sweeping around the nation 
quickly, here are some tips for 
getting good pictures: 

Northeast—In New York City 
don’t miss getting the United 


Nations Building. These striking, 
modernistic ne on the East 
River are open to the public and 
i weekday guided tours are 
available. Tri are not per- 
mitted . . . New England offers 
endless opportunities for pictures 
of lighthouses and _historical 
places . . . Flaming maples and 
yellowing oaks are perfect for fall 
shots. 

South—Foliage is the outstand- 
ing photo subject in many of the 
Southern states, but like New 
England, history makes an excel- 
lent subject in this region. 

Midwest — Night scenes will 
add an exciting touch to the 
vacation travelogue and what 
better place to take them than 
along Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive. 
Just after sunset is a good time 
to record the city lights in color 
. . . Other good Midwest possi- 
bilities: the 500-mile race at In- 
dianapolis every Memorial Day; 
the Kentucky Derby the first 
Saturday of every May; the Tulip 
Festival in Holland, Mich... . 
States such as Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois and 
Ohio are excellent for all fall 
foliage. 

West—National Parks, moun- 
tains and seashores further west 
make the outstanding subjects in 
this region. 

So keep your camera loaded 
and with you. Don't leave it 
showing in a car or hotel room— 
locked or unlocked. Consult your 
dealer on any specific questions. 
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PREVIEW 
of the SEPTEMBER issue 


There have been many articles in the Catholic press lately 
about problems which arise from the increased costs of Catholic 
education. Most of these articles can well create considerable 
apprehension among Catholics. Well, the author of “The Future 
of Catholic Education” in next month’s Family Digest takes a 
dissenting view. He is frankly optimistic about this future and 
tells his reasons why. 


Most Catholic college students in the United States attend 
non-Catholic colleges and universities and this situation is ex- 
pected to continue. By 1970 we may see nearly 900,000 Catholics 
in secular schools with perhaps 400,000 in Catholic colleges. 
Reasons for this increase and some of the problems faced by 
Catholics on secular campus are discussed in this magazine 
next month in an article condensed from the book “Catholics 
on Campus.” This will be important reading for those planning to 
study on a secular campus as well as parents. 


As you can tell by now, next month’s issue will concentrate a 
bit on the subject of education. You'll find another aspect of this 
question in the article “The Role of the Educated Woman.” As one 
of the authors on this subject says, “A Catholic woman cannot afford 
not to be educated.” 


There’s one more article on the subject of education we ought 
to mention briefly. You have heard many times that parents are the 
primary educators of their children. One of our authors next month 
points out some concrete and realistic ideas on “How to Teach Your 
Child.” 


There will be other than education articles next month though. 
We will have the second in the series on “Why Children Become 
Delinquent”; O. A. Battista will tell “New Facts About Your Amaz- 
ing Body”; and you’re sure to enjoy a piece by John J. Ryan titled 
“It All Started With a Hungry Monkey.” 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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SENSATIONA L _OFFER 
The Magnificent — 
Catholic Family Daily Missal 


A $10.00 VALUE 


You's FOR ONLY @ 


IF YOU JOIN THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB NOW — AND 
AGREE TO TAKE FOUR SELECTIONS DURING THE COMING YEAR 


© GENUINE LIFETIME MOROCCO-GRAIN LEATHER BINDING! 

© GENUINE 23-KARAT GOLD INLAY AND PAGE EDGING! 

© LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL-COLOR MASTERPIECES! 
© LARGE, CLEAR TYPE ON SPECIAL ‘‘EYE-EASE"’ PAPER, 

© FIVE COLORED SILK RIBBON MARKERS. 


ERE, direct from Bel- Holy Days; days of fast 
gium, is a Daily Mis- and abstinence — Entire 
sal of exquisite loveliness, Ordinary in English and 
Every grain of pure gold Latin—All popular devo- 
on the delicate Morocco- tions, hymns—Way of the 
grain leather was i Cross — Nuptial Mass — 

Requiem Masses — much 


Printed in Belgium by the by hand! 


Brepols Catholic Press You get special sections more! 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY SEE on how to hear Mass — A $10 value—but yours 
a Illustrations of altars, for only 99¢ with Mem- 
Imprimatur: vestments, articles—Table bership in the Catholic 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN of feasts through 1990— Family Book Club. 


Archbishop of New York How to Enjoy the Most Interesting 


Catholic Books at Remarkable Savings 


THIS COUPON SAVES YOU $9.01 
CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 


Dept. 1-FB-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the $10 
Catholic Family Daily Missal and bill me 
only 99¢ plus shipping. Also enroll me as 
a member and send me the current Club 
Selection for only. $2 plus shipping. 

nd me advance notice of all coming 
selections. I need not take a volume 
every month—only three additional books 
during the coming year, at the special 
membership prices. I may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, 
after receiving your Catholic Family or 
Missal and current Selection you 
not delighted, simply return ‘= 
days and pay nothing, owe noth 


Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only 


O demonstrate how 

the Catholic Family 
Book Club brings you 
the finest books at re- 
markable savings, ac- 
cept the magnificent 
new CATHOLIC FAM- 
ILY DAILY MISSAL 
shown above — a $10 
value—for only 99¢, plus 
membership in the Club. 


Outstanding Books at 
Big Savings 
Members receive books by 
such authors as Bishop 
Sheen, Frances Parkinson 
and Louls de — 


editions. Each month, 
select one or more new 
books of special interest to 
Catholics. Sometimes the 
Selection will be an ‘‘Om- 
nibus Volume’’ — two or 
more 


we 


You pay only $2 for each 
regular Selection, $2.50 for 
each Omnibus Volume (plus 
postage) — even though you 
get up to $10 worth of 
books in one. You receive 
advance notice of all com- 
ing Selections. You need 
take only four books during 
the coming year. You may 
drop out of the Club any 
time after that, 


SEND NO MONEY — 
Mail Coupon Now! 
Simply mail coupon, and 
we will send you the mag- 
nificent Daily Missal, to- 
gether with the current Club 
Selection, If not completely 
satisfied, return them within 
7 days, and your member- 
ship will be cancelled. Oth- 
rwise, you will be billed 
only 99¢ for your Missal. 
and only $2 (plus few cents 
ee? for your first 

elect 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. !-F B-8, Garden City,NY 
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